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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international |affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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Securing the Peace 


Address by the President * 


[Excerpts] 


Our country is standing before the bar of his- 
tory today in a very conspicuous place. All the 
world is watching us, because all the world knows 
that the fate of civilization depends, to a very large 
extent, upon what we do. 

At the present time this Nation of ours is en- 
gaged in a great series of positive actions to secure 
peace in the world. This effort is costing us a great 
deal—in taxes, in energy, in unwelcome changes 
in our daily living. It is even costing us the lives 
of some of our bravest and best young people who 
are fighting in the front lines against aggression. 

Like any positive effort, this one is being ques- 
tioned and criticized. There are people who ask 
whether it is worth doing. There are people who 
point to the sacrifices, the inconvenience, the cost, 
and who say it would be better to do nothing—or 
as close to nothing as possible. But it is clear, to 
most of us at least, that the effort is worth mak- 
ing—indeed that we have to make it. Our great 
effort for peace is a national effort. It is not the 
decision of one group or one person. It is the re- 
sult of our entire national experience over the last 
few decades. 

By the end of World War II we had learned, 
as a Nation, that we could not have peace by keep- 
ing out of the affairs of the world. We were deter- 
mined to act, positively and vigorously, with other 
nations to preserve peace. That is why we em- 
braced the United Nations and pledged to sup- 
port it. 

Everything that we have done since has been the 
result of this decision. All we have done, our 
treaties with other nations, our defense program, 
our aid to other countries, has been the result of 
our determination to uphold the principles of the 
United Nations. It has been harder and more 
dangerous than we expected because of the refusal 
of one of the Great Powers to carry out the spirit 


*Made at Winston-Salem, N. C. on Oct. 15 and released 
to the press by the White House on the same date; printed 
also as Department of State publication 4398. 
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of the United Nations and to live peacefully and 
cooperatively with its neighbors. 

ut, if I understand this country correctly, 
there is no desire to backtrack on the path we have 
taken toward peace. There is no intention of run- 
ning out on the obligation we undertook to support 
the principles of the Charter. We made our deci- 
sion, it was the right decision, we are going to 
follow it out—and that’s that. 

It is important to remember, as our defense 
program begins to turn out more and more weap- 
ons, and our alliances for defense begin to re 
effect, that our basic objective—our only objec- 
tive—lis peace. 

I am afraid that some people, here and abroad, 
believe that the creation of armed defenses must 
inevitably lead to war. This is not the case. We 
do not think war is inevitable. We believe that the 
creation of defenses will make war less likely. 
So long as one country has the power and the 
forces to overwhelm others, and so long as that 
country has aggressive intentions, real peace is 
unattainable. The stronger we become, the more 
possible it will be to work out solid and lasting 
arrangements that will prevent war. Our 
strength will make for peace. 

We saw the folly of weakness in the days of 
Hitler. We know now that we must have defenses 
when there is an aggressor abroad in the world. 
But once we have defenses strong enough to pre- 
vent the sneaking, creeping kind of aggression that 
Hitler practiced—what is the next step? Must we 
then have a show-down and a war until one side or 
the other is completely victorious ? 

I think not. Our policy is based on the hope 
that it will be possible to live, without a war, in 
the same world as the Soviet Union—if the free 
nations have adequate defenses. As our defenses 
improve, the chances of negotiating successfully 
with the Soviet Union will increase. The growth 
of our defenses will help to convince the leaders 
of the Soviet Union that peaceful arrangements 
are in their own self-interest. And as our strength 
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increases, we should be able to negotiate settle- 
ments that the Soviet Union will respect and live 
up to. 

For example, the Kremlin may then be willing 
to discuss the possibility of genuine, enforceable 
arrangements to reduce and control armaments. 
Since the end of World War II we have been try- 
ing to work out a plan for the balanced reduction 
and control of armaments. Long before the So- 
viet Union got the atomic bomb, we developed a 
plan to control atomic weapons. Other nations 
endorsed this plan. It was a good plan. It would 
work. It would free the world from the scourge 
of atomic warfare. But the Soviet Union re- 
jected it. 

Working with other nations, we also developed 
initial plans looking toward the balanced reduc- 
tion and control of other types of weapons. The 
Soviet Union rejected these plans, too. 

Last year, before the United Nations, I proposed 
further work on the problem of disarmament and 
a new approach. I proposed a merger of the two 
United Nations commissions working in this field, 
the one on atomic energy and the one on other 
types of weapons. Work on this proposal has 

one forward and good progress has been made. 
We are ready now, as we have always been, to sit 
down with the Soviet Union, and all the nations 
concerned, in the United Nations and work to- 
gether for lifting the burden of armaments and 
securing the peace. 

We are determined to leave no stone unturned 
in this search not only for relief from the horror 
of another world war but also for the basis of a 
durable peace. I hope that the growing strength 
of the free world will convince the leaders of the 
Soviet Union that it is to their own best interest 
to lay aside their aggressive plans and their phony 
peace propaganda and join with us and the other 
free nations to work out practical arrangements 
for achieving peace. 

This is the goal we are working for. It is for 
this great med of peace that we have a defense 
program, and higher taxes, and a program of aid 
to other nations. It is for this purpose that our 
men, and the soldiers of other free nations, are 
striving and fighting in the hills of Korea. 

I cannot guarantee that we will reach our goal. 
The result does not depend entirely on our own 
efforts. The rulers of the Kremlin can plunge the 
world into carnage if they desire to do so. But 
that is something that this country will never do. 

This I can say. Peace comes high in these 
troubled days, and we have shown that we are 
willing to pay the price for it. We have shown by 
positive acts that we are willing to work and sacri- 


fice for peace. , 
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Twice within one generation we have spent our 
blood and our treasure in defense of human free- 
dom. For six long years now we have contended, 
with all the weapons of the mind and spirit, 
against the adherents of the false god of tyranny. 
When the nations of Europe, our neighbors, were 
left, like the man in Scripture who fell among 
thieves, robbed and wounded and half dead, we 
have offered them our oil and our wine, without 
stint and without price. When one of the newest 
and smallest nations of Asia was invaded, we led 
the free world to its defense. 

These positive acts have not been easy to do. 
They have brought upon us hatred and threats and 
curses of the enemies of freedom—and may bring 
upon us even worse troubles. Nevertheless, if this 
Nation is justified by history, it is these things 
that will justify it and not the negative virtue of 
meaning no harm. 

God forbid that I should claim for our country 
the mantle of perfect righteousness. We have 
committed sins of omission and sins of commis- 
sion, for which we stand in need of the mercy of 
the good Lord. But I dare maintain before the 
world that we have done much that was right. 

To the sowers of suspicion, and the peddlers of 
fear, to all those who seem bent on persuading us 
that our country is on the wrong track and that 
there is no honor or loyalty left in the land, and 
that woe and ruin lie ahead, I would say one thing: 
“Take off your blinders, and look to the future. 
The worst danger we face is the danger of being 
— by doubts and fears. This danger is 

rought on by those who abandon faith and sneer 
at hope. It is brought on by those who spread 
cynicism and distrust and try to blind us to our 
great chance to do good for all mankind.” 


Confirmations 


On October 19, 1951, the Senate confirmed the nomina- 
tion of W. Averell Harriman to be Director for Mutual 
Security. 

On Otober 19, 1951, the Senate confirmed the nomina- 
tions of the following persons to be representatives to the 
sixth session of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations: 


Warren R. Austin 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Michael J. Mansfield 

John M. Vorys 


The nominations of the following-named persons were 
confirmed to be alternate representatives: 


John Sherman Cooper 
Ernest A. Gross 
Benjamin V. Cohen 
Anna Lord Strauss 
Channing H. Tobias 
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Life in the Soviet Union as Seen by the U.S. Ambassador 


by Alan G. Kirk 
Ambassador to the U.S.S.R2 


You all understand, certainly, that I am still the 
U.S. Ambassador to the Soviet Union. Further, 
as my speech tonight will necessarily be short, it 
may contain certain categoric statements for 
which I ask your indulgence, as there is not the 
time to explain in detail. 

Any chief of mission on post abroad must of 
necessity be assisted in the various duties ex- 
pected of him by the Government. Fortunately 
our Government has set up under the Department 
of State a career service of diplomats, called the 
Foreign Service. The personnel of this Foreign 
Service are men and women of high character, 
tried loyalty, trained, intelligent, trustworthy. 
To those of them who served with me in Brussels 
and in Moscow, I extend my grateful thanks. 

After living over 2 years in Moscow, perhaps 
the most striking impression of the Soviet Union 
one carries away is that of its mass. This huge 
land area with its mighty rivers, its wide plains, 
its mountains, its deserts, its great inland seas and 
lakes, its many swamps, is so enormous that 
one easily comprehends that it comprises a vast 
amount of the land area of the earth—one sixth, 
in fact. Naturally all foreigners, including the 
diplomats, are intrigued by its size and want to 
visit and see it, but unfortunately there are restric- 
tions placed on foreign diplomats which prevent 
the freedom of movement we westerners are accus- 
tomed to, at home and abroad. In 1941, after the 
war began, the Soviet Government issued a decree 
restricting access by foreigners to large areas. 
This decree was reaffirmed in September 1948. 
In general, the areas thus restricted are: the 
western frontiers, the Black Sea coast lines, the 
Baltic Sea coast, central Asia, northern Siberia, 
eastern Siberia, and many towns on certain rivers 
and railway lines. Those of us who live in 


1Excerpts from an address delivered at the Alfred BE. 
Smith Memorial Dinner at New York, N. Y., on Oct. 18 
and released to the press on the same date. 
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Moscow are restricted to a distance of 50 kilo- 
meters and that only on certain roads. 

But a curious exception has been made by the 
Soviet Government for selected visitors. There 
have been groups of partisans of peace, or trade 
union delegations, or medical groups, coming 
from various western countries, such as Great 
Britain, France, and even the United States, who 
are allowed to see, in fact are taken to see, many 
of the places denied accredited diplomatic mis- 
sions. Among places thus visited are Tashkent 
and Alma Ata in central Asia, or a city like Kiev 
in the Ukraine. We have been forced to conclude 
that these special groups given this special treat- 
ment consist of people selected for their sympathy 
with the Communist cause, and whose reactions 
will be along anticipated lines. These groups go 
on planned tours; they are hurried from place to 
place; they are generally pretty exhausted at the 
end of the day; and, as they are not experienced 
observers, the comments they make when they re- 
turn to their own countries should be treated with 
reserve. 

In another way also the diplomatic personnel 
are discriminated against, that is by the ex- 
asperating obstructions and delays in trips to 
authorized areas. They are often told that 
unfortunately there will be no hotel accommoda- 
tions, or that there is no space on the train or the 
plane, and they may arrive at a given destination 
to find that there are no rooms. Tickets for trips 
in the Soviet Union are generally delivered but 
a few hours before the time of departure of the 
train or plane, so that the traveler is left in un- 
certainty until the last moment as to whether he 
will make the trip or not. Placing obstacles in 
the way of travelers is a highly developed art in 
the Soviet Union, and this skill in dragging the 
feet is one which must be weighed in several other 
connections. 
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A Trip to Lake Baikal 


My own travels in the Soviet Union included 
authorized trips to places such as Stalingrad, 
Leningrad, Lake Baikal, Tiflis, and several towns 
close to Moscow. To me the trip to Lake Baikal 
was the most interesting, although I did have 
some difficulty in persuading the authorities to 
let me make this trip. First of all it was asked: 
Why do you want to go? There are no hotels. 
The little town is inadequately equipped for visi- 
tors, et cetera. However, my reply was that 
the lake was the most interesting fresh-water lake 
in the land-mass of Asia, 300 miles long, and the 
deepest indentation of the earth’s crust outside of 
the sea, it has seals, sturgeon, and of course is 
completely frozen over in winter. Well, an ap- 
proval finally was given and we left—a party of 
three plus the four Soviet secret service men who 
always accompany the American Ambassador 
even on trips. 

Leaving Moscow at 8 p.m. on a Thursday, we 
arrived at our destination at 9 a.m. the following 
Friday week. The train was composed of 13 cars, 
one a Pullman of 1906 vintage, one a restaurant 
car, and the engine. It was interesting to note 
that the train traveled all the way to Novosibirsk 
with only one engine, which meant the crossing 
of the Urals was over grades sufficiently low for a 
single engine to pull the train. We had dinner 
every night in the restaurant car where the menu 
included caviar, borsch, shashlik, beef Stroganov, 
vegetables, compote of fruit; and for beverages 
we had beer, Russian wine, or tea. Most of the 
distance, the track was single with long sidings 
for passing. This railroad has a 5-foot gauge 
and the train rode quite comfortably. We saw 
many track gangs, composed usually of girls plus 
one man, working to keep the roadbed in repair. 
They were laying the rails, or the ties, and shifting 
ballast. They seemed quite happy to do so. At 
all the stations, the station clock kept the hour of 
Moscow even though we were several hours east, 
and Radio Moscow blared out the party line at 
each stop and in the train itself. At each station 
also there was the office of the security police, 
the Mvp. On most station platforms there would 
be for sale chicken, eggs, fruit, and sometimes 
bread. 

In central Siberia the land is rolling, like our 
western prairies, and has been brought under 
rather extensive cultivation. We saw some fields 
which we estimated to be 5 miles in length and 
stretching over the horizon. They had obviously 
been plowed and sown by mechanized agricultural 
machinery, and we passed a number of machine- 
tractor stations. 

On arrival at our destination, the little town of 
Sludyanka, we were met by the local security rep- 
resentatives who took us to a small house where 
we were to spend the night. This was the custom- 
ary Russian log hut, one story high, with three 
small rooms and kitchen. It had been prepared 
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for our reception. A radio was installed, also 
telephone. We were protected by the local militia, 
and at night the wooden shutters were closed, 
ostensibly because of an impending hurricane, 
Our hostess was a fair cook and was as hospitable 
as she could be under the circumstances. Cars 
were provided for a short trip along the shores 
of the lake, and we were able to hire a dory for a 
row on the lake. 

Our principal guide was a Mr. Smirnov who 
was carefully coached to give the most noncom- 
mittal of answers to all our simple questions. For 
example, when we spoke of the lake water being 
very cold, he said, “Yes, sometimes it was cold but 
sometimes it was warm.” We asked if it were 
frozen over in winter. He said, “Yes, sometimes 
it was frozen and sometimes it was not.” Was 
there good fishing? Yes, in some spots, other 
places, no. Did they have violent storms on the 
lake? Sometimes they did, sometimes they didn’t. 
Was it a fact that seals existed in the lake? This 
he was rather vague in answering, not having been 
briefed as to that particular question. As a mat- 
ter of fact there are, for at some point in the past, 
seals swam from the Arctic Ocean up the Yenisei 
River, up the Angara, and got into the lake— 
where they exist to this day. The return the fol- 
lowing day was by train as far west as Novosi- 
birsk, where we took a plane, flying in the night 
in the rain, and stopping at Omsk, Sverdlovsk, 
and Kharkov. The Mot was competent, brought 
us down on grass runways, and landed us safely 
at Moscow airport in the early morning. 

A trip of this kind is very instructive, giving an 
indication of the size of the country, the wide 
spacing between towns, the lack of a road-net 

aralleling the railway, and an atmosphere of 
aie bustle as of frontier towns. There is 
imagination and driving force at work in this part 
of Siberia, which is being brought under inten- 
sive modern cultivation and with new towns and 
industrial plants springing up at many places. 


The Enigma of the Russian People 


Let us ask now, who are these people that in- 
habit the Soviet Union? Here I am obliged to 
state that, except for certain officials of the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs and certain Soviet em- 
ployees of my Embassy, I know no Russians. 
Soviet citizens are not allowed to visit, to enter- 
tain, or to know foreigners. It is not just Ameri- 
cans who are taboo—it is all foreigners. This 
may seem extraordinary, but it is a fact. Can you 
imagine living 2 years in Rome and knowing no 
Italians. Or 2 years in Paris and knowing no 
Frenchmen? Yet such is the case in the Soviet 
Union—we westerners know no Russians. 

Therefore, when answering the question, “Who 
are these people who inhabit the Soviet Union?”, 
my reply has to be based on information other than 
that derived from personal contact with the peo- 
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ple themselves. There are 200 million of them, 
as we estimate, since no trustworthy figures on 
population have been issued since 1939; a people 
of mixed races and tribes with the Slavic, or Great 
Russian, type predominating. Even in the Asso- 
ciated Soviet Socialist Republics it would seem that 
by translation of population the Slavic strain is 
now over 50 percent. As it is the policy of the 
Communist Party to keep Slavs in control in all 
these areas, the change in populations has been 
enormous. For instance, Moscow itself has a pop- 
ulation of 5 to 6 million souls, composed of per- 
sons most of whom never lived in Moscow before 
the Revolution. Needless to say, those of the 
other regime, or as the Russians call them, “the 
other people,” are gone and gone forever. 

Certain major points of difference in the his- 
torical background of these people may be of in- 
terest. We know that the Great Sesion centered 
around Moscow were subjected to many invasions 
from the East. There need only be mentioned, in 
passing, the Golden Horde or the invasions of the 
Tartars; but in the end Moscow prevailed and the 
Slavs clung to their land and beat off the invaders. 
It was Ivan the Terrible who stormed the strong- 
hold of the Tartars at Kazan and, to commemo- 
rate this victory, had the Crescent placed under the 
Cross, where it remains to this day. 

When Christianity came to the old Russia it 
came from Byzantium and is therefore that of the 
Greek Orthodox Church. But the Russians did 
not participate in the crusades, nor was there 
experienced the great renaissance, in our terms, 
when art, architecture, literature, and music un- 
derwent that tremendous revival which profound- 
ly affected our Western civilization. There was 
no reformation as we knew it, and liberalism in 
thought was delayed and sluggish. It is true 
Catherine the Great was influenced by the writ- 
ings of Voltaire, and some liberal thought did 
spread from France prior to the French Revolu- 
tion; but, when that revolution occurred, Russia 
closed her doors to all except the émigré royalists, 
and the effect the French Revolution had on 
Western Europe was not duplicated in Russia. 
You will note, therefore, that the historical back- 
ground of the Russian people varies greatly from 
our own. We westerners inherit certain traditions 
which the Russians do not understand, and things 
we take for granted in the historical sense mean 
nothing to them. 


The Communist Regime—A Study in Coercion 
and Persuasion 


Now the Russia of today, or the Soviet Union, 
or the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, is a 
totalitarian state, based primarily on the theories 
of Marx, Lenin, and Stalin, and governed by the 
Bolshevik Party, some 6 million strong, who rule 
the remaining 190-odd millions. It is a one-party 
system with control vested in the Central Commit- 
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tee of the Communist Party—and this is a fact, 
unpalatable though it may be tous. Furthermore, 
it is a fact accepted by the masses of the Russian 
people, too. It is government by coercion and 
persuasion. It is a nation governed by a new set 
of rulers who gained power by force, and the for- 
mer ruling groups have been eliminated and are 

one. There are new people in government, in 
industry, in agriculture, in the arts. They have 
made technological advances which we must not 
overlook, even though it has often been by pirating 
the inventions of other nations. 

This is a young nation with an average age prob- 
ably between 30 and 35—200 million strong and 
working. There are not many old people in 
Russia, but there are lots of young. In some ways 
the present situation in the Soviet Union can 
be compared to that of the United States in the 
early 1800’s. They, too, are a young race, virile 
and vigorous, with imagination and inspiration. 
They are governed and controlled by an elite Com- 
munist Party which works constantly to main- 
tain the power of the party. They are likewise an 
educated people, for schooling is compulsory. 
There is an urge to learn. They feel that knowl- 
edge is power. There is competition for advance- 
ment to the higher schools of learning. Literacy 
is widespread, perhaps reaching even 85 percent. 
All want to learn, all want to know, all want to 
understand. 

In this competitive atmosphere one finds little 
sign of human kindness, compassion, courtesies, 
aiding the weak. It is each one for himself. 
They are a serious people, their sense of humor is 
very limited and blunt. One rarely sees smiles 
on faces of people in the streets. 

The Communist Party direction extends every- 
where. It is designed to preserve the Communist 
regime in power. There is a constant stream of 
propaganda and agitation to “the masses” through 
the press, through the radio, movies, television. 
The Government has no Department or Ministry 
of Public Information, but the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party has a Department of 
Propaganda and Agitation which controls all 
media of mass communication. From Pravda, 
the organ of the Central Committee, to the small- 
est town newspaper, everything that is printed is 
prepared and calculated to produce a desired ef- 
fect on the Russian people. But the spoken word 
is also employed in face-to-face contact with the 
masses, when selected workers of the party, better 
known as “agitators,” educate small groups in face- 
to-face contact by explaining a single idea very 
carefully and thoroughly—to the party’s advan- 
tage. It is a form of personal indoctrination 
which is most important. 

Naturally the regime must protect “the masses” 
of the people from Western ideas so that thinking 
may continue along lines of “truth”—as seen 
by the Politburo. Whereas, in our own country 
we welcome the exchange of ideas with other na- 
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tions, we read their newspapers and books, we 
view their plays, we listen to their music, we re- 
ceive their travelers; in the Soviet Union that is 
not true, except for some classical works of music, 
certain classical writing, because nothing like 
this is allowed to take place. For current events, 
only items of foreign origin which are critical of 
the capitalistic world are allowed to be circulated. 
And news of the outer world is always colored 
and distorted to the detriment of the truth. So 
most citizens of the Soviet Union live in con- 
siderable ignorance of us as we really are. Their 
picture of us, and especially of the United States, 
is one of — deprivation, slums, endless toil, 
low standard of living. This picture is served to 
them by the Communist Party daily, and to some 
extent 1s accepted. Is there any skepticism among 
the people? Most likely, but concealed. 


Repression of Human Instincts for Freedom 
and Religious Expression 


But does the Soviet citizen not long for free- 
dom, for liberty? Is such an urge inherent in 
man? Is it self-generating? We wrote in our 
Declaration of Independence: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
These are pregnant words to us, but I should 
hesitate to attempt to define the Soviet citizen’s 
reaction to a similar statement in his own lan- 
guage. 

So one is forced to ask: Is the concept of liberty, 
or of freedom, inspired by tradition, or is it in- 
stinctive? Is it self-generating? Can Soviet 
thought parallel, or be in consonance with our 
own concept? The answer to this would be im- 
portant. ' 

Similarly, in religious matters you will recall 
that when the Communist Party seized power it 
abolished religion; and that every member of the 
Communist Party is ipso facto an atheist. En- 
tering Red Square between the walls of the Krem- 
lin and those of the Historical Museum one sees 
on the latter a plaque which reads: “Religion is 
the opium of the masses.” This, on the site of 
the famous church of the Iberian Virgin, is highly 
symbolic of the Communist Party’s attitude. An- 
other interesting sidelight—guides in museums or 
galleries when referring to dates of past events 
never use our system, that is to say, by A.D. or 
B.C., but always use the term “our era.” Thus, 
they say “the fifth century of our era,” or “the 
third century before our era,” rather than the fifth 
century A.D., or the third century Before Christ. 

Nevertheless, there is some toleration of reli- 
gious practices and customs. There are regular 
church services and the feast days, such as Easter, 
are days of great solemnity and ceremony. The 
Orthodox Church remains a force but not as a 
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force against the State; rather it is tolerated by 
the Communist Party because it reinforces passiv- 
ity among the people, and, in fact, supports the 
State. 

Here arise other great and grave questions, 
Can the religious instincts of man, if never nour- 
ished, be obliterated by the passage of time? Is 
it possible that, after several generations of re- 
pression, this instinct in man will disappear? 
Can materialism satisfy the human soul? hat 
will be the effect of education on the religious in- 
stincts of these people? I, myself, would rather 
think that man is inherently and instinctively 
aware of and recognizes a Higher Power, that 
broader intellectual capacity will of itself generate 
doubts concerning the aesthetic attitude of the 
Communist Party ; that man’s innate humility will 
bring him to realize there is a Higher Order than 
pure materialism. 


The Privileged Politburo 


Of course our own immediate concern is not 
with the masses of the Soviet Union but with its 
Government, that is to say the Politburo of the 
Central Committee. We should realize, I feel, 
that these are men, humans, not supermen nor 
superhumans. They have made mistakes but 
those mistakes are concealed from “the masses,” 
from the people. For this Politburo is respon- 
sible neither to any parliament, nor to any con- 
gress, nor to the people. There are no questions, 
no investigations, no airing of abuses for all the 

eople to see. We must also recognize that this 
Gacanmeet has large forces at its disposal. In 
the military sphere their strength appears formid- 
able, although there is certainly a lack of indus- 
trial capacity for its support. Nevertheless, we 
should remember that in 34 years the Communist 
Party and the Soviet Government have restored 
the boundaries of Peter the Great. They have 
added the satellite states on the West. They have 
ained the adhesion of China to their doctrine. 
Ve should recall, I suggest, the fate of Europe 
in the seventh century when the Saracens over- 
ran the Mediterranean Basin and in 60 years con- 
quered nearly all its shores plus the Iberian Penin- 
sula. The rapidity with which that avalanche 
took place, should give us pause at the present 
time. 

So a menace to our peaceful existence does exist, 
whether by subversive methods or otherwise, and 
to compose our differences by negotiation is diffi- 
cult. Under the tenets of the Politburo, they are 
always right. What then is our duty? It seems 
to me we must refresh our moral and physical 
strength, keep our own ideals bright, and show by 
our example what real democracy means. We 
must be calm, cool, and cold-blooded. We must 
keep our physical strength at a proper level. We 
must accept the fact that a challenge to our way 
of life does exist, that it is serious, that it must be 
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met squarely. To do this, we of the Western 
World must make the necessary sacrifices, and it 
may be that our way of life will have to be modi- 
fied. We cannot negotiate with the Soviets when 
we are weak. We must have strength, and our 
rearmament is designed for the purpose of mak- 
ing our voice listened to in negotiations—and for 


Where Do We Stand in the World Today? 


Statement by Secretary Acheson" 


After the San Francisco conference, many of 
you who saw the conference on television wrote me 
letters. I appreciated getting them. You gave 
me most welcome encouragement. You asked me 
questions and you made comments on foreign 
affairs. This afternoon we are going to take a 
brief look at where we stand in the world today, 
and then talk about some of your questions and 
comments. 

What you saw on your television screens from 
San Francisco were builders, from many nations, 
laying the foundations of peace in the Pacific. 
They were ending a war which had cost all of us 
precious lives, and years of anguish and sorrow 
and work. They were ending it generously and 
wisely, so that all the sacrifices could lead to peace 
and reconciliation. 

In the days before and after the scenes you 
saw, we made agreements with the Philippines and 
Australia and New Zealand and again with Japan, 
to strengthen and support this structure of peace. 
For peace—a just and safe peace, under which free 
men can live as free men—doesn’t come by wish- 
ing for it. It must have the strength and union 
to defend and maintain it. 

This is what you saw at San Francisco. And 
from your letters I know that you felt, as I did, 
that we were all present at one of the great mo- 
ments of history. 

In a few days I’m leaving on a mission of many 
weeks to carry on this work in another part of 
the world—at the U.N. meeting in Paris and at 
the North Atlantic Council in Rome. 

This great town meeting of the world, held this 
year in Paris, has a vast amount of business. But 
you can say that it divides into about three groups. 

The first deals with the first great purpose of 
the U.N.—to settle all the disputes peaceably 
and not by fighting or threats. Right away this 


1Made on “Battle Report” over NBC Television Net- 
work on Oct. 21 and released to the press on the same 
date. 
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that alone. But our strength must be actual, in 
being, not potential. In our dealings with the 
Soviet Government we must be strong, we must be 
firm, and we must be consistent. 

But most of all we, as Christians, must keep our 
faith in God and, as free men, be prepared to de- 
fend our liberty. 


means Korea. It means doing everything pos- 
sible to strengthen General Ridgway’s superb men 
who are fighting the invaders of Korea. It means 
to assist him in every way in his efforts to end 
the aggression by an honorable armistice, which 
will safeguard the people of Korea and the prin- 
ciples for which so much blood has been shed. 

Under this heading also comes the program, 
started last year, of uniting the nations for peace 
in concrete measures to meet aggression. Under 
this heading also comes the <a of years to lift 
the burden of armaments. 

The second type of business consists in hearing 
nations who claim to have been treated wrongly, 
or hearing disputes which cannot be settled by the 
parties; and in working out sensible and just 
solutions. For example, the General Assembly 
will take up the continued tension in the Middle 
Fast. 

Thirdly, the meeting will push ahead with a 
most constructive group of projects to make the 
daily lives of millions of people throughout the 
world infinitely better through their own efforts. 

All through the vast area of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America, men and women face elemental 
problems of hunger, poverty, and disease. To 
many people in this area, the most important of 
all world problems comes down to where their 
next meal is coming from. 

The United Nations is grappling with these 
problems, and making real progress. 

But I can’t spend all my time in Paris at the 
U.N. meeting. For I shall have to be working 
with our High Commissioner to Germany, Mr. 
McCloy, and with British and French Ministers 
on German questions. Here again we are trying 
to bring peace, and the institutions of peace, to 
replace the occupation. This means agreements 
with the German Republic by which it can have an 
honorable and equal part in the European com- 
munity and take its place among those who are 
maintaining the peace and security of the Atlantic 
area. 
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And this leads on to the Rome meeting. There 
we hope that the negotiations with Germany can 
have the approval of our North Atlantic part- 
ners. 

There’s another hard question to tackle at Rome. 
We must devise ways and means by which our 
defense can be assured at a cost which we all can 
afford. We must remember that in many Euro- 
pean countries cunning and determined Commu- 
nist groups seize upon every opportunity to under- 
mine the government and to divide the nations of 
the free world. Inflation, and the hardship it 
brings to people, would assist the Communists. 
It must be avoided. 

Averell Harriman is working on this now as 
part of the group called “Operation-Wise Men.” 
They must be “wise men” because the problems 
they are wrestling with are very serious and diffi- 
cult indeed. 

All of these weeks of work, you see, have a cen- 
tral purpose. The use of every means at our dis- 
posal to organize for peace—to maintain peace— 
to strengthen those who are defending peace—to 
find every means to settle all questions within the 
peace—to make plain that the hopes and expecta- 
tions of all people can be, and are being, met, and 
can only be met, with peace. 

The task takes more wisdom and strength than 
any man can bring to it. One can only attempt it 
in the unshakeable faith that the effort serves our 
beloved country, our fellow citizens, and every- 
thing that is dear to every one of us. 


Questions and Answers 


[Excerpts] 
Middle East 


What are we doing about this trouble between 
Britain and Egypt that is now going on? 


. . . Although the Middle East is in the headlines right 
now, the troubles there didn’t begin just this week, or this 
month—they go back quite a long time. And we have 
been working on Middle East problems for a long time, 
too. 

Back in 1946, when the Soviets tried to put the heat on 
Turkey, to get control over the Dardanelles, we backed up 
the Turks, and helped them keep their independence. 

And we stood firm when it was a question of getting 
the Russian troops out of Iran in 1946; and they came out. 

Then, in 1947, the Communists had another try at 
Greece and Turkey, and the whole Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. You remember how this country responded, 
quickly and effectively, with what has been called the 
“Truman Doctrine.” 


Now, the danger of Communist aggression from outside” 


is only one of the problems that these people have to worry 
about. They’ve also got tough economic and social prob- 
lems to deal with. And there’s another important factor, 
too, which we must understand, that is, awakened national 
spirit all through this area. 

This is something we can understand because of our 
own history. We have been helping these people improve 
their conditions of life. Our record is good and clear on 
this. 

What we are trying to do now is to make sure that 
what happens in this part of the world doesn’t jeopardize 
the security of all the rest of us. These people live in an 
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area that is of critical importance to the security of the 
rest of the whole world. 

In the trouble between Egypt and Britain, we think 
and say that the Egyptian Government can’t throw its 
international obligations overboard. 

Over the past few months, we’ve been working with 
France, Britain, and Turkey on a Middle East Command, 
Egypt has been offered an equal partnership in this Com- 
mand. We still have hopes that the Egyptians will go 
along with us on this proposal. This will not only help to 
settle the dispute; it will also put the defense of this 
whole area on a stronger basis. 

The Congress has also acted to strengthen this defense 
in the Mutual Security Act, by providing funds for mili- 
tary equipment and economic aid to the Middle East. 

When we add to this the new arrangements by which 
Greece and Turkey will be linked to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, we will be making real headway. 

So, the answer to this question is that we are doing all 
we can, with our friends in Europe and the Middle East, 
to work out the problems of this area with common sense 
and with justice to all sides. 


Korea 
What have we gained by all this fighting in Korea? 


; . First, let’s see what would have happened if 
we had not met the attack on Korea—head on. Korea 
would have been over-run in no time. That would have 
been only the first step. Other countries in the Far East 
could have been picked off one by one. Our troops in 
Japan would be in a very dangerous and exposed position. 

All over the world, free countries, faced with the threat 
of Communist aggression, would have been paralyzed 
by fear that they might be next on the list—and that they 
would be alone and without support. ‘ 

The whole idea of the United Nations would have been 
shattered too. 

Instead of that, the Communists have suffered a serious 
setback. They’ve had more than a million casualities, 
and they are back behind the place where they started. 
This aggression has failed, and it failed because, for the 
first time in history, a world organization stood up and 
said, “This lawless aggression has got to stop.” 

We believe this firm and courageous action will dis- 
courage aggression on a larger scale and save us from 
the catastrophe of world war. 


Aid to Europe 


Why should we sacrifice here to help European 
countries who are not trying to help themselves? 


; In the first place, it isn’t right to say these 
people are not trying to help themselves. They are. 
They have picked themselves up off the ground after the 
war, and have done miracles to get production in factory 
and farm rolling, and to begin building their defenses. 

Surely, our help was important. But it wouldn’t have 
been worth anything unless these people were willing to 
roll up their sleeves and go to work, as they did. 

And in the second place—their defense and our defense 
are part of the same thing. Our economic and military 
aid to Europe helps us too, because we are all in the same 
boat. If they go under we would find ourselves in very 
great danger. They, and we, are trying to work together 
to help one another, each doing what he can. It is vital 
to the security of the United ‘States to do this. 

The man who heads up the whole Atlantic defense is 
General Eisenhower. He has been all over Europe, look- 
ing at the defense work of the various countries. He 
doesn’t say that they are not helping themselves. 

Neither they nor we are building our defenses rapidly 
enough, in view of the danger we face. We have got to 
solve common problems in a common program, 


(Continued on page 707) 
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U.S. and U.S.S.R. Exchange Views on International Tension 


[Released to the press October 17] 


As is customary, before leaving Moscow for the 
United States, Ambassador Alan G. Kirk paid a 
call on the Soviet Foreign Minister, Andrei 
Vishinsky, on October 5, 1951. With the author- 
ization of the U.S. Government, Ambassador Kirk 
took this occasion to refer to his previous conver- 
sation with Acting Foreign Minister Gromyko on 
June 272 At that time, Ambassador Kirk had 
sought clarification of the statements made by the 
Soviet representative to the United Nations, Am- 
bassador Malik, in his broadcast of June 25, con- 
cerning the possibility of concluding an armistice 
in Korea2 Andrei Gromyko informed the Am- 
bassador, on that occasion, that the Soviet Govern- 
ment had in mind an armistice on a military basis 
with political provisions to be left for future 
consideration. 

The attitude of the Communist negotiators dur- 
ing these truce talks had not been consistent with 
the aim of a military armistice. The Ambassador 
thus attempted to ascertain whether the Soviet 
Government still lent support to an armistice on 
that basis. 

On October 15, 1951, Foreign Minister Vishin- 
sky made a statement to Hugh S. Cummings, Jr., 
US. Chargé @Affaires at Moscow. Texts of the 
two statements follow: 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR KIRK 


I have been instructed before leaving Moscow 
for an extended period to take advantage of the 
opportunity to discuss certain matters now caus- 
ing international tension and standing in the way 
of improved relations between our two countries. 

At the present time the most explosive outstand- 
ing issue is Korea, and the armistice talks are the 
most immediate aspect of that problem. The ces- 
sation of fighting in Korea on a mutually accept- 
able basis would serve to reduce tensions and 


? BULLETIN of July 9, 1951, p. 45. 
? Ibid. 
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contribute to an atmosphere in which further con- 
structive steps might be taken toward the solution 
of other pressing international problems. 

The developments between the United Nations 
Command and the North Korean and Chinese 
Communist negotiators are incomprehensible to 
the United States Government. The North 
Korean and Chinese Communist proposals in re- 
gard to an armistice line are inconsistent with the 
current military situation and with statements 
which Acting Foreign Minister Gromyko made to 
me upon the occasion of my call on him on June 
27 of this year to clarify the earlier public state- 
ment by Mr. Malik in New York on June 25. In 
that interview Mr. Gromyko explained that the 
Soviet Government envisaged a meeting of the 
opposing commands to conclude a military armi- 
stice which would include a cease fire and which 
would be limited strictly to military questions and 
would not involve any political or territorial mat- 
ters. 

The United Nations Command was surprised 
and disappointed to discover that the opposing 
negotiators kept insisting upon an armistice line 
not strictly military in character which introduced 
complicated political and territorial issues con- 
trary to the understanding on which the United 
Nations Command had entered the negotiations 
and which does not conform to the military re- 
quirements for a satisfactory armistice line. To 
take important political steps in military con- 
versations between the United Nations Com- 
mander on the one side and commanders on the 
other, who profess to represent Chinese “volun- 
teers” and a North Korean regime which enjoys 
no international status, cannot be accepted. The 
United Nations Commander was authorized to 
participate in such military talks with the thought 
that this would provide the Soviet Government 
with an opportunity to assist in bringing about an 
armistice. This does not mean that the United 
States Government is prepared to dispose of im- 
portant political matters in talks with such irregu- 
lar Communist military personnel. Political 
issues of a Korean settlement must be dealt with 
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subsequent to an armistice by the United Nations 
and by the governments concerned on a responsi- 
ble basis. 

In the opinion of the United States Govern- 
ment the attitude of the Communist bloc toward 
the restoration of peace will be tested by whether 
the North Korean and Chinese Communist nego- 
tiators are prepared to reach an armistice settle- 
ment based on purely military factors; upon a rea- 
sonable line affording safety to the armed forces 
of both sides; and upon adequate arrangements for 
the inspection of compliance with the armistice 
terms; and for the satisfactory disposition of pris- 
oners of war. The Soviet Government must surcly 
recognize that, as a simple statement of fact, the 
breakdown of armistice talks in Korea would 
add greatly to the explosive character of the 
situation and might stimulate a course of events 
which would be undesirable from the point of 
view of both our governments. The United States 
Government for its part has clearly shown by its 
declarations and by its actions that it desires an 
end to the conflict in Korea and to prevent its 
spreading to other areas, purposes which the 
Soviet Government has publicly stated it shares. 

With regard to the current status of the armis- 
tice talks, I wish to affirm that the United Nations 
Command is sincerely desirous of concluding an 
armistice. However, past experience with the 
Kaesong site fully illustrates the fact that this 
place does not afford adequate protection guar- 
anteeing the security of the negotiations. The 
insistence of the United Nations Command upon 
another site which will not be under the control 
of either side and to which both sides will have 
free access should eliminate the possibility of in- 
cidents and insure that the talks can be resumed 
with good prospect of success. In proposing to 
discuss the change of site from Kaesong, the sole 

urpose of the United Nations Command has 

een to obtain a resumption of the talks in a truly 
neutral area with equality of rights and access and 
to obviate the possibility of charges and counter- 
charges concerning incidents which have plagued 
the talks to this date. In the eyes of the United 
Nations Command there is no reason why agree- 
ment on another site truly neutral cannot be 
quickly agreed upon by both sides and the talks 
resumed, 

Of all the problems and causes of tensions in 
the postwar world the Korean problem presents 


the clearest immediate issue. The invasion of ~ 


South Korea on June 25, 1950 was an act of naked 
aggression—a fact understood throughout the 
world. The very fact that the North Korean 
Army almost succeeded in reaching Pusan in the 
early stages of the war demonstrates clearly upon 
whose responsibility the aggression lay. How- 
ever, I have no desire now to enter into a fruit- 
less discussion concerning what has been done; 
what I do wish to impress upon you is the serious- 
ness of the present impasse in the Korean armis- 
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tice talks. It is hoped that the Soviet Government 
will act to the end that the North Korean and Chi- 
nese Communist negotiators will conclude a re- 
alistic armistice agreement which would afford 
safety for both sides and which does not become 
involved with political and territorial issues with 
= the governments of the United Nations must 
deal. 

I assume that the Soviet Government is receiv- 
ing full and objective reports concerning develop- 
ments outside the Soviet Union and the attitude 
of the United States and other states confronted 
by Soviet policies which have proved uncompro- 
mising and not contributory to the solution of 
mutual problems. The Soviet Government does 
not need to be told that other nations are deter- 
mined to defend their own way of life and inde- 
pendence. The measures now Adee taken by the 
United States and other governments to increase 
their security are for ileus and defense alone. 
On specific instructions of my government I wish 
to assure the Soviet Government that the United 
States has no aggressive designs on the U.S.S.R. 
or on anyone and it is our hope that there may 
soon be restored to the nations of the world a sense 
of confidence and security which should be condu- 
cive to the settlement of outstanding issues em- 
bittering international relations. Nothing could 
contribute more to this as an immediate first step 
than the successful outcome of the’ Korean ar- 
mistice talks. 

Without the achievement of an armistice in 
Korea, there is little if any prospect for any 
real solution of other problems besetting us 
throughout the world. An armistice in Korea 
might open up perspectives for the useful discus- 
sion of other measures which may be taken to alle- 
viate existing tensions. In conclusion I should 
like to express the hope of the United States Gov- 
ernment that an armistice can be achieved and 
that the Soviet Government will act to that end. 


STATEMENT BY FOREIGN MINISTER 


VISHINSKY 
(UNOFFICIAL TRANSLATION) 


On October 5, I received, at his request, the 
Ambassador of the United States of America in 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Alan 
Kirk, who stated he would like to discuss the 
question of the improvement of relations between 
our two countries. The Ambassador stated, in this 
connection, that he was authorized—by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America—to 
ask that the statement—which he was authorized 
to make on this question—be brought to the know]l- 
edge of the Soviet Government and brought to 
the personal attention of Generalissimo Stalin. 
Then the Ambassador read an extended statement 
of seven to eight pages. 

To my surprise, the Ambassador replied—to 
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the expression of my wish to receive the text of 
this statement—that, in accordance with his in- 
structions, he must make this statement only in 
oral form and not leave the text. 

1. The content of the oral statement made by 
Mr. Kirk essentially consists of the following: 

(A) It is pointed out in the statement read 
by Mr. Kirk that the Korean question is the 
sharpest and most dangerous international ques- 
tion at the present time, requiring immediate so- 
lution. The American Government attaches tre- 
mendous significance to the armistice discussions 
in Korea, considering that a favorable outcome 
of the armistice discussions would permit settle- 
ment of other unresolved questions—causing ten- 
sion in international relations—and would open 
up the perspective for an improvement of rela- 
tions between the U.S. S. R. and the United States 
of America. The Ambassador stated that the 
Government of the United States of America 
hopes for the cooperation of the Soviet Govern- 
ment toward a positive completion of these discus- 
sions. Together with such reference to the Soviet 
Government for cooperation, Mr. Kirk, however, 
made rather strange allusions to some sort of 
possible “unpleasantnesses” between the U.S.S.R. 
and the United States of America in case of un- 
favorable results of these discussions. 

The Ambassador also stated that the American 
Command objects to discussion at Kaesong of the 
question of determination of the line of cease fire, 
referring to the fact that this question bears a 
political character. 

(B) In the statement, attention is also given to 
the question of Soviet-American relations, in con- 
nection with which, an attempt is made to shift 
responsibility for tension in international rela- 
tions to democratic countries, called by the Am- 
bassador the “Communist bloc”—as if they were 
not manifesting a desire for settlement of unre- 
solved international questions. It is also indicated 
in the statement that the Soviet Union occupies 
some sort of irreconcilable position in relation to 
many international problems and this, he said, is 
causing alarm in the United States and other 
countries. 

Mr. Kirk gave assurance also that measures 
taken by the Government of the United States in 
the military field have no aggressive aim with 
relation to the Soviet Union and other countries 
and are directed solely toward defense—and that 
he makes the statement officially with the full au- 
thority of his government. 

2. In his oral statement Mr. Kirk dwelt mainly 
on two questions—the situation in Korea and So- 
viet-American relations. 

The Soviet Government attaches important sig- 
nificance to these questions in connection with 
which it is necessary to state the following: 

(A) Regarding the position in Korea: From 
Mr. Kirk’s statement it is evident that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America is con- 
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cerned by the situation which has been created 
in Korea and the course of discussions regarding 
the termination of military action. Such concern 
is fully understandable, inasmuch as it is known to 
all that, having unleashed war against the Ko- 
rean people, the American Government found it- 
self in a situation which caused it uncertainty 
about the outcome of the military adventure which 
it began in Korea. 

However, the statements of the Ambassador— 
regarding the aspiration of the Government of the 
United States of America for the successful con- 
clusion of discussions at Kaesong—are incompat- 
ible with the policy which the American Govern- 
ment is carrying forth in this question, systemati- 
cally declining all proposals which are directed 
toward the actual peaceful settlement of the Ko- 
rean oe and, specifically, proposals for the 
immediate termination of the aggressive war in 
Korea, for the withdrawal from Korea of all 
foreign troops, and for settlement by peaceful 
means of the whole Korean question. 

In this connection it is necessary to direct the 
attention of the Government of the United States 
of America to the efforts of the Soviet Union 
to achieve a successful conclusion of negotiations 
at Kaesong and the termination of the war in 
Korea. 

It was not the Government of the United States 
nor the United Nations, but specifically the Soviet 
Government, which took upon itself the initiative 
for a peaceful settlement of the Korean conflict. 
Even in the beginning of July 1950 the chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the U. S. S. R., 
J. V. Stalin, came out for the speedy settlement 
of the Korean conflict through the Security 
Council. 

At the fifth session of the General Assembly in 
1950, the Soviet Government also introduced a 
proposal for the immediate peaceful settlement 
of the Korean question and for the withdrawal 
from Korea of foreign troops.’ Finally, in June 
1951, the representative of the U.S. S. R. at the 
U.N., Y. A. Malik, introduced a proposal that, 
as a first step on the path to a peaceful settlement 
of the Korean question, there be begun negotia- 
tions between the belligerent parties for the ter- 
mination of military action and for an armistice 
with the reciprocal withdrawal of troops from 
the 38th parallel. 

As regards the assertion of the Ambassador that 
the position taken by the Command of the North 
Korean troops and Chinese volunteers is some- 
how the reason for the delay in the negotiations at 
Kaesong, this assertion is completely unfounded. 
But it is known that the Command of the Anglo- 
American troops in Korea systematically created 
various obstacles to a successful course of negotia- 
tions, not stopping at the creation of various kinds 
of incidents employed by General Ridgway to 
complicate the negotiations. 


+ BULLETIN of Aug. 14, 1950, p. 278. 
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Exactly such interference created by the Amer- 
ican commander is the real reason for the delay 
of the Kaesong negotiations. 

The best way to assure a favorable outcome of 
the armistice negotiations would be to instruct 
General Ridgway not to complicate negotiations 
with all kinds of incidents, not to create artificial 
interference by the empty argument relative, for 
example, to the relocation of negotiations from 
Kaesong to some other sort of place. 

As regards the remarks of the Ambassador rela- 
tive to the line at which the armed forces of both 
sides will be located after termination of military 
activity, in the opinion of the Soviet Government, 
this question is organically connected with the 
question of termination of military action and con- 
sequently cannot be passed over in the armistice 
negotiations. 

The Soviet Government does not consider it 
necessary to dwell on assertions contained in the 
statement regarding aggression in South Korea, 
inasmuch as already earlier the slanderous nature 
of such assertions has been incontrovertibly 
shown. 

According to the Ambassador’s statement, the 
Government of the United States of America 
hopes for cooperation on the part of the Soviet 
Government toward a positive conclusion of nego- 
tiations at Kaesong. But it is known that the 
Soviet Union is not a party to these negotiations. 
On the contrary, the Government of the United 
States of America is such a party and consequently 
itself can take measures for the successful con- 
clusion of negotiations. It goes without saying 
that all kinds of actual efforts in this direction 
will meet at the present time, as they would have 
in the past, the full and energetic support on the 
part of the Soviet Union. 

(B) Regarding Soviet-American relations, the 
Ambassador stated that the Government of the 
United States of America authorized him to re- 
quest that the attention of the Soviet Govern- 
ment and personally of Generalissimo J. V. Stalin 
be drawn to the necessity of improving relations 
between our countries, having remarked that in 
this matter, as in the matter of settlement of other 
unresolved international questions, a great role 
belongs to the satisfactory conclusion of armistice 
negotiations in Korea. 

It goes without saying that in the interests of 
improving the international situation it is urgent- 
ly necessary to attain a peaceful settlement of the~ 
Korean question. The Soviet Government many 
times has attempted to negotiate with the United 
States on other important questions of Soviet- 
American relations as well as other unresolved 
international problems of first importance, such 
as: the question of measures which would assure 
the creation of a unified, peaceful, democratic, 
and independent German Government and the con- 
clusion of a peace treaty with Germany; of a 
peaceful settlement with Japan; of unconditional 
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prohibition of atomic weapons and the establish- 
ment of strict international control; of the term- 
ination of the armaments race and reduction of 
armed forces ; the prohibition of war propaganda; 
and of the conclusion of a peace pact. 

On the initiative of the Soviet Government, 
there was created in Paris in 1951 a conference of 
Deputy Ministers of Foreign Affairs on German 
and ro Bo important international questions. The 
Soviet Government proposed to include in the 
agenda, designed for the session of the Council 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, a series of ques- 
tions demanding urgent decisions including such 
important questions as that of the Atlantic Pact 
and American military bases in Europe and in 
the Near East. However, this proposal was de- 
clined by the Government of the United States 
of America as well as by the Governments of 
Great Britain and France. 

If the Government of the United States ac- 
tually stands for improvement of Soviet-American 
relations and for the elimination of misunder- 
standings in a series of important international 

roblems, mentioned above; if it actually stands 
or peace; then it has had no lack of opportunities 
to conform by action its peace aspirations, of 
which mention is made in the statement of the 
Government of the United States. It is known, 
however, that the Government of the United States 
has not done this. 

(C) According to Mr. Kirk’s statement, the 
United States does not have any kind of aggres- 
sive intention with relation to the Soviet Union 
and other countries and aspires to improvement of 
relations between our countries. The Govern- 
ment of the United States is not making such 
statements for the first time. In this connection, 
it is a to recall the message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Mr. Truman, and the 
joint resolution of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, which were sent 
to the Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R., N. Shvernik.2 In these 
documents there were also contained statements of 
such nature. However, this did not prevent the 
Government of the United States from simulta- 
neously abrogating the commercial agreement of 
the United States with the Soviet Union, which 
had been in effect, until the present, from 1937; 
from passing, under the pretext of alleged stra- 
tegic considerations, a law for the prohibition of 
any kind of financial or economic so-called “aid” 
to countries who may export their goods to the 
U.S.S.R. and to countries friendly toward the 
Soviet Union; nor from taking a series of other 
measures directed toward the termination of eco- 
nomic ties between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. ; 

In the statement read by Mr. Kirk, it is also 
said that the measures—in the military field un- 
dertaken by the Government of the United 
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States—have only defense in view and do not pur- 
sue any kind of aggressive aims in relation to the 
U.S.S.R. and other countries. This sort of 
statement, however, is in contradiction to actions 
of the United States which show that the Govern- 
ment of the United States is concerned not at all 
with the maintenance of peace. This finds its ex- 
pression in : the conduct of war against the Korean 
people; in the creation of an aggressive Atlantic 
bloc directed against the U.S.S.R. and other 
democratic countries; in the remilitarization of 
Germany and Japan; and in the creation around 
the Soviet Union of innumerable American mili- 
tary bases, et cetera. 

(D) The Soviet Government cannot pass over 
the Ambassador’s observation regarding “un- 
desirable consequences” and of possible “un- 
pleasantnesses” between our countries in case 
negotiations at Kaesong do not give positive re- 
sults. Is it permissible, first of all, to ask exactly 
what “undesirable consequences” or “unpleasant- 
nesses” the American Government has in mind? 
If it is a question of the possibility of a further 


worsening of Soviet-American relations, then it 
is only barely possible to imagine that these rela- 
tions can worsen even more after President Tru- 
man stated to the whole world that agreements 
with the Soviet Union are not worth the paper 
on which they are written. In such circum- 
stances, is it possible to take seriously statements 
about a wish to improve Soviet-American rela- 
tions? Would it not be truer to suppose that the 
Government of the United States actually does not 
aspire to an improvement of Soviet-American rela- 
tions and cooperation with the Soviet Union but is 
interested only in conversations about cooperation 
and agreements ? 

Nonetheless, the Soviet Government, following 
its peaceful policy and constantly striving for the 
establishment of cooperation with all countries 
who are prepared to cooperate with the Soviet 
Union, agrees to examine—with the participation 
of the Government of the United States—all im- 
portant and unsettled questions and to discuss 
measures for the improvement of international 
relations including relations between the Soviet 
Union and the United States. 


U.S. Replies to Soviet Charges of Remilitarization in Austria 


Statement by Walter J. Donnelly 
United States High Commissioner for Austria? 


The following statement was made in answer to 
charges of Austrian remilitarization made by 
Soviet High Commissioner V. P. Sviridov in the 
Allied Council on September 28. Similar charges 
have been made with increasing emphasis by the 
Soviets in Austria during the last few months, and 
they may well foreshadow a new Soviet line in the 
Austrian treaty negotiations. Thus another 
flimsy pretext would be added to the many pre- 
wious ones for the Soviet refusal to conclude an 
Austrian settlement, which the United States and 
the other Western powers regard as long overdue. 


At the last meeting of the Allied Council the 
Soviet High Commissioner was prompted to make 
a statement under the item, “Any Other Business,” 
on a subject which, I should have thought, he 
would have preferred to avoid in this body : name- 
ly, the exploitation of Austria, and remilitariza- 
tion. As I indicated at that meeting, I also should 
like to ask the question: “Who is exploiting Aus- 


* Made in the Allied Council at Vienna on Oct. 12, 1951; 
printed from Vienna despatch no. 539 of Oct. 11. 
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tria” and “Who is supplying visible evidence of 
militarization” at this time? 

It seems to me that our Soviet colleagues would 
have the Austrian people not believe their own 
eyes. He referred to jet airplane factories, V-2 
plants, and a number of other alleged and mysteri- 
ous military enterprises which, he charged, were 
to be found in the American zone of Austria. The 
charges were so preposterous that I at once ex- 
tended an invitation to General Sviridov on behalf 
of General Irwin ? to come and see these imaginary 
installations for himself. Not having heard from 
General Sviridov, I took pleasure in allowing three 
Soviet newspapermen to tour the zone in hopes 
they would present a true picture to General 
Sviridov. The failure to accept my invitation can 
only be taken as an admission on the part of the 
Soviet High Commissioner that the charges are in 
themselves ridiculous. 

Within the mass of Soviet charges I managed 


to sort out two specific claims: that the Steyr- 


? Lt. Gen. Leroy Irwin, Commanding General of the U.S. 
Forces in Austria. 
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Daimler-Puch underground aircraft factory at 
Linz and the Eichlinger V-2 factory at Hallein 
“were fully preserved.” What nonsense! Cate- 
gorically, here and now, I should like to state that 
all factories in the U.S. zone which formerly pro- 
duced armaments for the German Army under the 
Nazi regime have either been destroyed, aban- 
doned, or are engaged in the manufacture of arti- 
cles for peacetime consumption. The underground 
aircraft factory which has so upset the Soviet 
Element is an empty hole in the ground. It isa 
simple matter of arithmetic—when you remove a 
hole in the ground you merely leave a bigger hole. 
The Soviet spokesman is privileged, of course, to 
pursue such fantasies to the end of the rainbow, 
but I suggest a return to reality. 

Today is not the first time that these Soviet 
charges have been refuted. The U.S. High 
Commissioner presented assurances to the Allied 
Council on September 13, 1946, that his zone had 
been properly demilitarized in accordance with 
the control agreement. This was reaffirmed on 
several subsequent occasions, notably on Decem- 
ber 23, 1947. The Allied Council reported to the 
Council of Foreign Ministers on February 8, 1947, 
that there were no military or para-military or- 
ganizations in existence which were known to the 
Allied Council, that all known military armament 
and equipment had been destroyed or rendered 
useless or entirely removed from Austria or taken 
over by the Occupying Powers, that all known 
military installations had been destroyed or dis- 
persed except those in use by the Occupying Pow- 
ers, and that all industrial enterprises and all 
known technical, scientific, and research institu- 
tions formerly employed in the production of, or 
research in, military armaments had been demili- 
tarized and placed under the supervision of the 
Occupying Powers in their respective zones. 
Again, the Allied Council acknowledged on De- 
cember 23, 1947, that all former war factories in- 
spected by the Military, Naval, and Air Direc- 
torates were now engaged entirely in peacetime 
production. 


ECA Contributions Toward Austria’s Rehabilitation 


I would be the first to agree that the Marshall 
Plan, in which the Soviet Element sees a spectre of 
disaster for Austria, has spent hundreds of mil- 
lions of Schillings on improving roads and com- 
munications, building dams, repairing bridges, 
and providing new dwellings along with the 
power and light to go into them. The U.S. Ele- 
ment, of course, is proud of the extensive con- 
tributions the U.S. people have made toward Aus- 
tria’s rehabilitation—and the pattern of Eca in- 
vestments represents the most effective use to 
which the Austrian Government has been able 
to apply this aid. The facts are that, so far, the 
Austrian authorities have seen fit to invest their 
Eca funds as follows: 873 million Schillings in 
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manufacturing, 2,715,000,000 Schillings toward 
improvement of transportation and communica- 
tions, and 762 million Schillings for other pur. 
ag such as housing and the tourist industry, 

ca has, in addition, assisted in reviving the Aus- 
trian steel and aluminum industry—a vital asset 
to this country in its struggle to meet its own needs 
and win back its commercial position in the world. 
I am sure that the Soviet Element would be pleas- 
ed to see the discontinuation of Eca with its con- 
sequences of impoverishment and unrest, but I 
can assure it that it is our desire and the desire of 
the Austrian people that it be continued—and it 
will be continued. 

In the minds of more objective experts, Aus- 
trian production, including that aided by Eca, is 
entirely devoted to peacetime goods. In inter- 
preting the Soviet definition of “military-indus- 
trial potential” my attention was drawn to a state- 
ment by the Soviet Element in an executive com- 
mittee meeting some years ago, in which a button 
factory was labeled as “military potential,” since 
it might be converted to producing buttons for 
military pants. If buttons are militarily dan- 
gerous, then so are kitchenware, knitting needles, 
cosmetics, cigarettes, bicycles, farm tractors, and 
plows, and all other similar items now being pro- 
duced in the Western zones—at least to the per- 
son who cannot get war out of his mind. 

In expressing compassion for the heavy bur- 
den borne by the Austrian workers, the Soviet 
Element neglects to add that first and foremost, 
they must pay for the continued maintenance of 
a Soviet field army of upward of 50,000 men in 
the Soviet zone of Austria. The Austrian work- 
er, farmer, and businessman must also continue 
to defray in tax payments the cost of housing 
requisitioned for these Soviet forces—a mass of 
buildings which has been estimated as amounting 
to one-third of all the available housing in the 
Soviet zone. 

The Soviet High Commissioner speaks of mili- 
tary installations in Western Austria, which I 
have invited him to come and inspect. He does 
not speak of the vast Soviet training area of Doel- 
lersheim, from which Austrian farmers have been 
evicted; he says he does not even know the loca- 
tion of it. Here, to refresh his memory, is a map 
showing the location of Doellerscheim—an area 
larger than the city of Vienna. On it you will 
also find the Soviet military bastion of Baden. 
You will find the Soviet maneuver area at Apelton. 
You will find the locations of the military air- 
fields used by the Soviets for their fleets of jet 
and bomber aircraft. 


Dismantling of Austrian Industry 


The Soviet High Commissioner voices his con- 
cern about the uses of some of the Marshall Plan 
funds that are being put into Austria. Let me 
remind him of the extent of what the Soviets, for 
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their part, are taking out of Austria. Let us be- 
gin by recalling that dismantlings of Austrian 
industrial equipment upon order of the Soviets 
reached a total value of over 200 million dollars. 
Then, Soviet removals of Austrian oil, shipping 
and rolling stock from 1946 through the first half 
of 1951 are estimated as having reached a total of 
another 150 million dollars. 

Let us talk about Usta [Soviet-Controlled Aus- 
trian Enterprises], the industrial grab-bag into 
which the Soviet Element has thrown some 350 
Austrian manufacturing and commercial con- 
cerns in order to serve itself. Yet Usa enter- 

rises, vital to Austria’s lifeblood as they are, 
haste been snatched away from the Austrian peo- 
ple. They pay no normal taxes—a fact which has 
so far deprived the Austrian Government and peo- 

le of fully half a billion Schillings of revenue. 

hey live outside the law; they ignore all Austrian 
social security legislation. They drain off Aus- 
trian natural and industrial wealth to the East— 
billions of Schillings’ worth within the last 4 
years—and bring back nothing in return. It is 
imperialism of the crudest sort. It is not only 
a monopoly, but a colonial monopoly, gutting the 
central part of Europe, and this in the year 1951. 

I find that the antiquated Soviet charges of 
Austrian army formations have been well aired in 
past Allied Council meetings. I believe the U.S. 
High Commissioner aptly presented the U.S. 
viewpoint in the Allied Council meeting of April 
28 last year. The fact that 5 years after these 
spurious assertions were begun finds Austria 
without a single soldier gives ample proof of the 
counterfeit nature of these empty allegations. J 
need only refer the Soviet Element to the speeca 
made by Foreign Minister Gruber last Saturday 
for a very effective reply to these charges. The 
training of the gendarmerie, to which the Soviets 
objected, is only that which any modern police 
force receives. The Soviet disappointment at the 
existence of an efficient police and gendarmerie is 
understandable, since these law enforcement 
agencies constitute the principal obstacles to the 
promotion of internal disorders so necessary to 
the objectives of Soviet puppets whose loyalty lies 
not with Austria. 

I would like to discuss the kind of peace that 
reigns in the Soviet zone. In the last 6 years, the 
Soviet zone and sector of Vienna have been the 
scene of hundreds of abductions of Austrian citi- 
zens, all of whom have vanished without known 
charge or trial into the darkness of the interior. 

Is it “peace” when an Austrian police inspector, 
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Marek, is suddenly and secretly whisked away— 
and when 3 years pass before the Soviet Element 
casually admits his abduction? Or take the case 
of Paul Katscher, also seized and deported back 
in 1948. He died in captivity that same year. 
How do we know? Because the Soviet Element 
finally got around to admitting it—2 years later. 
In the Soviet zone last month, a tank company of 
the Soviet army went out for a shoot and casu- 
ally blasted a terrified little village named Breit- 
enbrunn. 

I was struck with the peculiar similarity of Gen- 
eral Sviridov’s statement and that made by the So- 
viet Element on January 16, 1948. From a close 
comparison, they appear to be the same barren 
tirade. Yet in spite of all the dire predictions of 
Austria’s military might, we find 314 years later a 
country completely devoid of national military 
forces, and instead, devoting its energies entirely 
to peaceful pursuits. Such cannot be said of Aus- 
tria’s eastern neighbors who, under the compulsion 
of the U.S.S.R. and against their own wishes, 
are now engaged in an intensive rearmament, con- 
trary to the peace treaties to which they acceded. 


U. S. S. R. Challenged To Act on Austrian Treaty 


General Sviridov’s statement is replete with in- 
accuracies, misleading statements, and baseless 
allegations, designed for the sole purpose of try- 
ing to further frustrate a good Austrian people 
who have been subject to Soviet obstructionism 
and delaying tactics for the past 6 years. The 
Austrian people are fed up with the occupation. 
They want the occupying forces to leave the coun- 
try, and they should leave, and they should have 
left a long time ago. If there is one iota of sin- 
cerity in the Soviet statements, then I challenge 
them to meet with the Western Powers at the 
earliest possible moment to conclude the State 
Treaty so that all of the occupying forces may 
withdraw from this country forthwith. We are 
sincere in this statement. It is now up to the 
Soviets to prove their sincerity, and make it possi- 
ble for the hundreds of prisoners of war and the 
kidnapped Austrians to return to their families. 

The United States has full confidence in the 
Austrian Government and the Austrian people, 
and it is committed to the policy of cooperating 
with them in rehabilitating their country and in 
reestablishing their independence and sovereignty, 
which was promised to them as long ago as the 
Moscow Conference of 1943. We will not deviate 
one moment from this policy. 
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Proposal for Holding Free Elections in Germany 


On October 4 Chancelor Konrad Adenauer of 
West Germany wrote to the US., British, and 
French High Commissioners for Germany request- 
ing that a U.N. commission be appointed to inves- 
tigate whether conditions in East Germany would 
permit the holding of nation-wide elections. 

On October 15 the Allied High Commissioners 
replied to Chancelor Adenauer. Following are 
texts of the communications, together with a 
chronological list of principal Western proposals 
made in the past for free all-German elections: 


CHANCELOR ADENAUER’S LETTER 
[Printed from telegraphic tert] 


In its declarations of March 22,1 September 14, 
1950 and March 9, 1951, the Federal Government 
proposed the holding of free, general, equal, secret, 
and direct elections in the whole of Germany, for 
the purpose of electing a constituent national as- 
oats. At the same time it laid down indispen- 
sable prerequisites for the carrying out of free 
elections. In my letter of March 9, 1951, ad- 
dressed to the Chairman of the Allied High Com- 
mission (Anc), I had requested governments 
represented in the Anc, in the course of negotia- 
tions between the four occupation powers on the 
subject of Germany, to obtain acceptance of the 
Federal Government’s demands in respect of Jeal 
and psychological preconditions for the holding 
of free elections. 

The Federal Government now repeats the pro- 
posal and requests the governments of the four 
occupation powers to give the German people the 
earliest opportunity, through elections carried out 
under international supervision, to elect a con- 
stituent and legislative national assembly for the 


area of the four occupation zones and Berlin, _ 


which will also form a government and waich 
over its activities. The Federal Government will 
shortly be in a position to transmit to the Anc an 
electoral procedure for all-German elections, 
which will allow the holding of free elections. 
The Government declaration of September 27, 
1951 already contains the essentials of electoral 
procedure. 





4 BuLLETIN of June 5, 1950, p. 885. 
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The Federal Government feels obliged to do all 
in its power in order to insure that the actual con- 
ditions for holding of all-German elections, pro- 
posed by it, are given. Vis-ad-vis the territory at 
large, this can only be done by a neutral interna- 
tional commission—under United Nations con- 
trol—carrying out investigations in the Soviet 
Zone and in the Federal Republic, to establish in 
how far prevailing circumstances make the hold- 
ing of free elections possible. The Federal Gov- 
ernment requests that such an_ international 
inquiry be immediately carried out for the terri- 
tory of the Federal Republic and would ask the 
governments represented in the Allied High Com- 
mission to propose the establishment of such a 
commission to the United Nations without delay. 
The Federal Government will in every way facili- 
tate the execution of the tasks of such a commis- 
sion and will in particular allow it access to all 
Federal and Land Administrative offices as well as 
to all official papers and documents which it may 
require to see in order to complete its task. 


NOTE OF THE ALLIED HIGH COMMISSION 
[Released to the press October 15] 


Your letter 202-04 II 11375/51 of October 4 
was transmitted to the three Governments repre- 
sented on the Allied High Commission and has 
been considered by them. 

In your letter you repeated the proposals made 
by the Federal Government on March 22 and Sep- 
tember 14, 1950 and on March 9, 1951 for the hold- 
ing of free, general, equal, secret, and direct elec- 
tions in the whole of Germany. You also re- 
quested the Governments of the four Occupying 
Powers to give the German people the earliest 
opportunity to elect under international super- 
vision and under the legal and psychological con- 
ditions specified in the various proposals of the 
Federal Government, a constituent and legislative 
national assembly. The three Governments, who 
have always supported and continue to support 
the unification of Germany as soon as it can take 
place along democratic lines insuring the crea- 
tion of a free Germany able to play its part in a 
peaceful association of free European nations, 
now renew their support for the idea of elections 
under the safeguarding conditions which have 
been specified as necessary to protect the indi- 
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PRINCIPAL WESTERN PROPOSALS FOR FREE ALL-GERMAN ELECTIONS 


1950 


High Commissioner McCloy proposed all-German elections for a Constitutional Con- 
vention. 

Chancelor Adenauer on behalf of the Federal Republic made a similar proposal and out- 
lined the conditions necessary for such an election. 

The United States, French, and British Foreign Ministers meeting in London welcomed 
and endorsed Chancelor Adenauer’s resolution of March 22, and set forth very specific 
conditions for unification. 

The United States, French, and British High Commissioners in Germany sent identical 
letters to the Soviet Commissioner, General Chuikov, proposing the joint drafting of 
an election law for all-German elections. 

ae Commissioner McCloy again declared himself for free democratic elections in all 

ermany. 

A resolution was passed by the German Federal Parliament calling for free elections in all 
of Germany. 

The Foreign Ministers of the United States, France, and the United Kingdom issued a 
communiqué at New York restating their desire to see Germany unified and referring 
to previous Allied proposals for ow, Pree elections. 


February 28 
March 22 . 
May 14 . 


May 26 . 


July 3. 
September 14 
September 19 


October 1 . Chancelor Adenauer wrote the three Western High Commissioners endorsing the Federal 
Parliament’s resolution of September 14. 
October 10 The United States, French, and British High Commissioners again wrote to Soviet General 


Chuikov referring to their unanswered letters of May 26, and calling attention to the 
West German proposals as representing the desire of the German people for unity. 

Secretary Acheson in a statement referred to our repeated proposals for free elections in 
all Germany and renewed our strong support for such elections as the necessary prelude 
to a peace treaty. 


October 25 . 


1951 


Chancelor Adenauer once more stated the Federal Republic’s position in favor of free, 
general, equal, and secret elections. 

German Social Democratic leader Dr. Kurt Schumacher supported Chancelor Adenauer’s 
declaration and said that only by bringing the freedom of the West to the German 
East would Germany be unified. 

The United States, French, and British deputies at the Paris Four-Power Conference 
proposed that the “re-establishment of German unity’”’ be one of the problems to be 
discussed at any meeting of the four Foreign Ministers. 

Chancelor Adenauer and the German Federal Parliament once more demanded free all- 
German elections, under conditions fully safeguarding individual liberties in the Soviet 
zone. 


January 15 


January 21 


March 5 


March 9 





to propose the establishment of such a commission to the 
United Nations without delay. The Federal Government 
will in every way facilitate the execution of the tasks of 


vidual and national liberties of the German people. 
They refer among other things to the letters sent 





by the British, French, and United States High 
Commissioners in Germany on May 26, 1950? and 
on October 10, 1950 to General Chuikov, to the 
statements issued by the British, French, and 
United States Foreign Ministers in London on 
May 14, 1950 * and in New York on September 19, 
1950* and to the proposals made by the British, 
French, and United States Deputies at the Paris 
Four Powers Conference on March 5, 1951. 

In your recent letter you have made an addi- 
tional proposal. You wrote: 


The Federal Government feels obliged to do all in its 
power in order to ensure that the actual conditions for 
holding of all-German elections, proposed by it, are given, 
Vis-i-vis the territory at large, this can only be done by 
a neutral international commission—under United Nations 
control—carrying out investigations in the Soviet Zone 
and in the Federal Republic, to establish in how far pre- 
vailing circumstances make the holding of free elections 
possible. The Federal Government requests that such an 
international enquiry be immediately carried out for the 
territory of the Federal Republic and would ask the 
governments represented in the Allied High Commission 





* Thid., p. 884. 
* Thid., p. 885. 
* Tbid., Oct. 2, 1950, p. 530. 
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such a commission and will in particular allow it access 
to all Federal and Land Administrative offices as well as 
to all official papers and documents which it may require 
to see in order to complete its task. 

The three Governments warmly welcome the 
constructive initiative which you have taken in 
making the proposal for a United Nations com- 
mission to investigate the extent to which pre- 
vailing circumstances allow the holding of hae 
elections in the Federal Republic and in the So- 
viet Zone of Germany. They have not failed to 
note the desire of the Federal Government that 
such an inquiry take place immediately in its 
territory. The three Governments desire to in- 
form you that they will, at the first suitable oppor- 
tunity, put your views before the United Nations 
and aH propose that the United Nations under- 
take an investigation over the whole area of 
Germany as is suggested in your letter. They 
consider that only by such means can it be ex- 
peditiously and satisfactorily determined whether 
or not conditions exist in the entire area of Ger- 
many which would make it possible to consider as 
a practical matter the holding of general elections. 
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In the Front Line of Freedom 


by Eugenie Anderson 
Ambassador to Denmark? 


Not long ago, the Foreign Minister of Denmark, 
Ole Bjgrn Kraft, was making a speech about the 
Danish role in the North Atlantic Treaty. He 
described Denmark’s position today in a singu- 
larly vivid way. He spoke of Denmark and the 
Danish people as being “in the front line of free- 
dom.” I was struck by that phrase because it de- 
scribed so well the physical and psychological 
position of Denmark today. I was also struck 
by it because it could be just as well applied to 
the role of the United States in the over-all world 
struggle for freedom. In a very real sense Den- 
mark is in that front line. In another equally real 
way—ideologically, economically, politically, and 
militarily—the United States carries the respon- 
sibility and is the spearhead for all the front lines 
in our great crusade for survival and freedom. 

Let me tell you first something about Denmark’s 
peculiarly strategic and sensitive position today. 
Most of you know that Denmark, with a popula- 
tion of only 4 million, is a small country. Den- 
mark, the Jutland Peninsula, lying at the mouth 
of the Baltic across the Baltic Straits, is both the 
gate and the entrance to the countries east of the 
Iron Curtain. Not long ago I visited the eastern- 
most island of Semen You know Denmark is 
not only a peninsula, but it also consists of 500 
islands mostly adjacent—eastward—to that penin- 
sula. Its eastern-most island, Bornholm, is located 
far into the Baltic—almost within sight of Polish- 
held eastern Germany and within less than an 
hour of Soviet-held air bases. . 

The courageous people of that: important little 
island, which I visited recently—just as the peo- 
ple in all of Denmark—are always acutely con- 
scious of their physical proximity to the Soviet 
countries. Being a flat and unprotected country, 
open on nearly all sides without any natural bar- 
riers, the geography of Denmark plays an es- 


*Excerpts from an address made before the Women’s 
National Press Club at Washington on Oct. 16 and released 
to the press on the same date. 
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pecially important role in the history and psy- 
chology of the people. The Danish people are a 
friendly, democratic people, highly skilled, edu- 
cated, and cultured, devoted to the development of 
a good life for all, and desirous of a peaceful one. 

Since 1864, when the Danes suffered a disastrous 
defeat from the Germans with the loss of Schles- 
wig-Holstein, Denmark’s foreign policy had been 
a policy of strict neutrality, of unarmed neutral- 
ity. The attitude of neutrality, and the pacifism 
that developed with it, has been ingrained deeply 
into the thinking of the people for almost a hun- 
dred years. 

Neutrality was fairly effective for Denmark in 
keeping it out of big power embroilments until 
1940. But, with the Nazi invasion in April of 
that year, and the subsequent occupation of the 
country for 5 hard years, the Danish people came 
to realize—just as we Americans have—that the 
world had changed and that what had worked be- 
fore—neutrality, pacifism, and isolationism—was 
no longer adequate for today. 

With the growing threat of Soviet aggression 
through 1946-48 Denmark first sought, along with 
the other Scandinavian countries—Norway and 
Sweden—to create a Scandinavian defense pact. 
Most Danes sincerely believed that a Scandinavian 
defense pact would have been the answer to their 
security needs. 


Denmark Becomes a Member of NATO 


But when this pact failed to be realized, Den- 
mark, in 1949, joined with Norway and the other 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty to become 
part of a broader mutual defense system—part 
of the North Atlantic community. While this 
decision was made with the full consent of the 
Danish Parliament and the majority of the peo- 
ple it represented, still it was a sharp and sudden 
change for a country to make. 

No nation—large or small—can reverse the basic 
direction of its foreign-policy thinking so com- 
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letely and so quickly without difficulty. There 
loom been many new problems created along with 
many doubts and many anxieties over this new 
policy. There will continue to be some doubts— 
and even outright opposition to it—since one or 
two of the smaller Danish political parties still 
remain opposed to the North Atlantic Treaty. 

The important fact is that today the majority 
of the Danish peaple are fully convinced that 
their adherence to the North Atlantic Treaty is 
the only policy which makes possible the deter- 
rence of attack and which offers them security 
against the threat of aggression. Furthermore, 
there has been a growing realization in Denmark 
that the North Atlantic Treaty carries with it 
not only advantages for Denmark but also re- 
sponsibilities. 

It has been an inspiring thing for me to witness 
the development of this sense of responsibility and 
to see very tangible evidences of it. What are 
some of these concrete signs of Denmark’s prog- 
ress during the last 2 years? 

First, and underlying all other developments, 
there has been an increasing public awareness of 
what it means to be a member of an international 
community, and more specifically of a mutual de- 
fense organization. There is today no doubt but 
that nearly every thinking person in Denmark is 
aware that his country’s foreign policy is North 
Atlantic Treaty policy. 

While Denmark, at the present time, has a coali- 
tion government, consisting of the Moderate Lib- 
eral (or Farmers’ Party) and the Conservative 
Party, this coalition government has the full sup- 
se of the Social Democrats on all questions of 

oreign policy. The political leaders of these 
major parties are constantly bringing to the peo- 
ple a convincing and reasoned explanation of for- 
eign-policy questions. 

The press, which in Denmark mostly represents 
particular political party views, gives daily evi- 
dence of this educational process. Several of the 
major newspapers in Copenhagen have carried on 
a real campaign to tell the people the truth about 
the dangers that we all face and to tell them the 
facts about what must be done to create adequate 
strength and unity. Two years ago, when I first 
came to Denmark, it was not uncommon to read 
editorials and leading articles strongly tinged with 
neutralism and defeatism. Today this neutralist 
manifestation has practically disappeared from 
the press and has been replaced by an active, posi- 
tive support of Danish participation in the North 
Atlantic Treaty. 

In addition to this growth of responsible aware- 
ness, there has been a real and definite increase in 
the country’s defense forces. The Danish military 
forces, which had never been sizable, were com- 
pletely destroyed during the war. For a country, 
such as Denmark—wholly without natural re- 
sources and without heavy armament industries— 
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an adequate defense force is not something which 
can be achieved overnight. Lacking trained offi- 
cers, lacking equipment—indeed, possessing only 
a small amount of modern weapons, lacking bar- 
racks and training facilities—Denmark has faced, 
and is still facing, a tremendous job to build up 
quickly its defense potential. But definite progress 
has been made. 

For the year 1952 the Defense budget is almost 
twice what it was in 1950-51. The number of men 
under arms has increased considerably, and will 
continue to build up. Last year, a new defense 
law was enacted giving Denmark, for the first 
time, a unified defense command, an air force, and 
an increased military training period. The Home 
Guard, which is a voluntary organization consist- 
ing of men who have had military training, has 
increased its numbers from 10,000 to 40,000 men 
during the last 2 years, and is constantly expand- 
ing as rapidly as equipment can be provided. 


Major Step Taken in Defense of Greenland 


One of the major steps which Denmark has 
taken toward our mutual defense system was the 
agreement made between Denmark and the United 
States last year concerning the defense of Green- 
land. Greenland, a Danish possession, is essential 
to the defense of the United States and the North 
Atlantic area. In making this joint defense ar- 
rangement, Denmark has made one of the greatest 
contributions it could possibly make—both to our 
defense and that of the entire area. The agree- 
ment—which was the first agreement that I have 
had the honor to sign for my country—guarantees 
continued Danish sovereignty but gives the United 
States the right to establish air bases on Greenland. 

But perhaps more striking than any of these 
developments is the basic improvement in the 
spirit of resistance. Along with the former Dan- 
ish policy of neutrality and pacifism had grown 
up a traditional attitude of skepticism and de- 
featism. Having suffered defeats several times 
in the past at the hands of the Greater Powers 
and having most recently suffered Nazi invasion 
and occupation, the Danish people had come to 
feel that there was really nothing that a small 
country like Denmark could do to defend itself. 
Such a spirit of fatalism is not easily overcome. 
Over and over during the first year that I was in 
Denmark, I heard the phrase, “But Denmark is 
such a little country; there is really nothing that 
we can do.” 

So long as Denmark was alone, isolated, and 
neutral, probably this was true. For that matter, 
today there is little that any one country, small 
or large, can do alone and unaided against the 
world-wide conspiracy we all face. But with the 
growing consciousness of Denmark’s membership 
in the North Atlantic Treaty, there has been a 
corresponding decrease in the defeatist and skep- 
tical attitude. 
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Today, Denmark knows that it is not alone. 
Today, the Danish people realize that mutual de- 
fense means also self-defense. There is growing 
belief that what Denmark does can be of decisive 
importance. The negative defeatism and skepti- 
cism have been essentially replaced with a spirit 
of courage and determination. 


Spirit and Will of the Danish Home Guard 


One of the leaders of the Danish Home Guard 
recently told me that he could hardly believe the 
change that had taken place within that organi- 
zation. Practically every community, from the 
great and beautiful city of Copenhagen to the 
smallest hamlet, has its home guard organization 
training men and women who, while they know 


that they may be too old to fight in the regular - 


army, still are determined to do their bit against 
a fifth column or against a potential invader. 

I want to tell you about a talk I had recently 
with a member of the Danish Home Guard. This 
man had fought with the Danish Army when it 
was overwhelmed by the Nazi invaders in 1940. 
He told me of the bitter heartache of being help- 
less against powerful Panzer divisions, for he was 
one of only a handful of Danish soldiers stationed 
near the Danish-German Border. 

Later he had joined the Danish Resistance 
Movement and, as a result of his activities, he had 
been imprisoned by the Nazis, and had spent 2 
years in a concentration camp. He had learned 
the hard way what it meant to see his country 
lose its independence, as well as to suffer the loss 
of his own personal freedom. Today he is work- 
ing in the Home Guard, desperately anxious that 
Denmark will not again lack the means to defend 
itself. 

He too told me about the constantly increasing 
numbers of able-bodied and trained men volun- 
teering for the Home Guard. He also told_me 
that they still lacked adequate weapons. But 
even in spite of their serious shortage of arms and 
ammunition, the spirit—the will to resist—is good 
and is growing. 

I will always remember this patriot’s intensity 
as he talked with me, especially his stirring final 
words: 

“We want to be able to defend our country if need be. 
We want to have guns enough, tanks enough, planes 
enough—in time! But we will fight with our bare hands 
if we lack the weapons. Only, you know, we can’t stop 
tanks with bare hands. Believe me, we would rather 
fight and die than becomes slaves !” 

There were but a few signs of such a spirit when 
I first came to Denmark almost 2 years ago. To- 
day, there are many such evidences. And they are 
the best indication of the real change that has 
taken place in the Danish people. 


U. S. Aid to Danish Self-Defense 


And now, what are some of the American ac- 
tions and policies that have stimulated, supported, 
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and encouraged these new developments? For it 
is surely true to say that, without American lead- 
ership, these changes could not have taken place, 

We all know, of course, how interdependent we 
are with the rest of the free world today. But 
unless one has been living in a Western European 
country, particularly as in Denmark—the out- 
post of the Western Democracies—it is difficult to 
realize exactly how interrelated and, indeed, how 
dependent we are on each other. 

irst, of course, I should mention the continua- 
tion of our economic aid and the development of 
our military-assistance program. Without the 
substantial economic aid, the Danish economy to- 
day could not possibly be in its position of rela- 
tive stability. I say, “relative stability” because 
Denmark still has a serious balance of payments 
problem; that is, of matching the money it earns 
from its exports with what it must have for its 
vital imports. A country, such as Denmark, with- 
out natural resources and with an almost purely 
agricultural economy, is particularly dependent 
on its ability to trade with other nations. With- 
out our Marshall Aid, the Danes could not pos- 
sibly have increased their agricultural and in- 
dustrial production to the high level that it has 
achieved today—more than 100 percent over pre- 
war levels. 

In the same way, our military aid has been 
absolutely essential. Lacking steel, coal, and other 
mineral resources, it would be impossible for the 
Danes to equip any sort of an army or to contrib- 
ute to the Western European defense without 
receiving substantial amounts of military equip- 
ment from the United States. The technical and 
military guidance in the use of this equipment 
and in the training of officers has been of equal 
importance, especially significant for Denmark 
since its lack of trained officers, as a result of the 
war, is one of its most serious handicaps. The 
Danish will to self-defense has increased in al- 
most direct proportion to its ability of self-de- 
fense, and I know that this is true for all of West- 
ern Europe. Without this economic and mili- 
tary aid, this potential could not possibly be de- 
veloped—nor could there be the good morale and 
hope in the future. 


U. S. Stock Bolstered by Decision To Resist 
Aggression in Korea 


But it is since Korea that the most striking de- 
velopment has taken place in Denmark and in 
Europe as a whole. Indeed, there may come a 
day when we will be able to look back and say 
that it was Korea which marked the turning point 
in all ov fates. Our historic decision to come to 
the side of the South Koreans was the clearest 
proof to the Danes, as indeed to the whole world, 
that we meant what we said about resisting ag- 
gression no matter where it occurred. 

I can remember so well those anxious hours be- 
tween the first word of the Communist attack 
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and the moment when President Truman an- 
nounced that American forces were on their way 
to Korea. I want to tell you that I was especially 
proud to be the American Ambassador that day. 

There had been great uneasiness during those 
hours. Would we really dare to match our fine 
words with bold deeds? Perhaps no one would 
have cared to say so at that moment, but, if the 
United States had not acted immediately and 
decisively then, the whole world would have 
known that both the United Nations and the North 
Atlantic Treaty were as dead and as empty as 
a haunted house. 

But we did act. We acted bravely and in ac- 
cordance with our principles. We acted with the 
support and with the sacrifices of the American 
Lrg eo and with the precious lives of thousands 
of American men. The repeated demonstrations 
of the unity of the free world in the United Na- 
tions in the months following the first attack 
have been a continuing source of strength and 
confidence to the Danes. 

Time after time, on the critical issues con- 
cerning U.N. action in Korea, the United States 
has given wise, courageous leadership, and—in- 
cidentally—time after time, on all those crucial 
votes, Denmark took its place with the free na- 
tions on the side of resisting the aggressor. 

Of equal significance, for Denmark and indeed 
for the entire free world, has been the demonstra- 
tion in Korea of our military strength. Our 
heavy initial losses, followed by the terrible shock 
of the Chinese invasion, might have caused great 
harm to our prestige as the strongest free nation 
had we not been able to recover so quickly our 
strength and, indeed, to seize the offensive. 

It is still true that strength attracts strength, 
and the effect of observing once more the superior- 
ity of American military might and manpower 
has been one of the surest factors in strengthening 
the military and moral potential of our Allies 
abroad. 

Regardless of how long the struggle in Ko- 
rea may go on—and I well realize the tremendous 
and tragic cost of this struggle—still it has been 
and will remain a tremendous achievement for 
the free world. It must be considered today as 
the most positive proof of our strength and deter- 
mination, as important to our Allies as to would- 
be aggressors. 

Along with this magnificent action in Korea has 
been the great reassurance of our all-out mobili- 
zation program. The respect which most Danes 
feel for the American productive capacity is 
something akin to awe. And it is mightily en- 
couraging to them to know that, since December 
1950, we have been on an emergency mobilization 
basis. They have followed with the closest con- 
cern all the complicated steps we have been tak- 
ing to convert our industries to a near wartime 
basis—and at the same time to control inflation— 
inflation being a very real and ghastly nightmare 
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to most Europeans. Sometimes I wish it seemed 
as real to the American people. 


Danes Impressed by American Policies of the Pzst 
Two Years 


But I suppose if you were to ask the average 
man in the street in Denmark what American ac- 
tion during the past year has brought the most 
reassurance to the people there, he would probably 
say : “The European assignment of Genera] Eisen- 
hower.” There is no doubt but that the mere fact 
of his being in Europe and of his quick establish- 
ment of Supreme Headquarters of Allied Powers 
in Europe (SHapre) has been a dynamic symbol 
of our own close involvement with European ¢e- 
fense. He has radiated confidence and hope and 
inspiration not only to the political and military 
leaders with whom he has come in contact, but just 
as effectively to the people themselves, 

General Eisenhower came to Europe in January 
1951—at a time when Europe was still reeling from 
the shock of the Chinese entry into the war in 
Korea and on the heels of the disclosure of Ameri- 
can and European military weakness existing at 
that time. The effect of General Eisenhower’s 
timely arrival backed up with our assurances of 
more troops to come could be compared with 
watching the temperature of a very feverish pa- 
tient go down after a crisis. Also the feeling of 
urgency which General Eisenhower has been able 
to instill has been important. Of course, as he, 
himself, says,—his real job—the building of an 
integrated North Atlantic Treaty Defense force— 
has unly been started, but a definite achievement 
has taken place during these last 8 months. 

In any evaluation of American actions or poli- 
cies, our resolution of the “great debate” and the 
decision to send substantial numbers of troops to 
Europe must be emphasized. When this so-called 
“creat debate” began, coming, as it did, in one of 
our most anxious hours, I must admit that I was 
one who thought it might be a bit hard on the 
nerves of our European friends. And there were 
times when it was hard on everybody’s nerves. 
But certainly the end result, so far as our friends 
in Europe were concerned, was to increase their 
confidence in the dependability of our decision and 
in the reliability of our democratic processes. 

In the same way, the debate following the recall 
of General MacArthur—at first perhaps confus- 
ing—in the end strengthened and clarified our 
policies abroad. I think that I need only mention 
that the mere fact of MacArthur’s recall did a 
great deal to convince the Danes and all our allies 
that our policies were firmly oriented toward the 
prevention of further aggression and against the 
spreading of the Far East conflict. 

During the course of this debate, President 
Truman’s positive reaffirmation, repeated over 
and over, of our determination to preserve peace 
and to prevent another world war, was impressed 
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deeply on the Danish people. There is no doubt 
but that the policies of our Government thus be- 
came more clearly understood abroad, just as they 
did at home. And here it is fitting to say that both 
President Truman and Secretary Acheson are 
regarded with the highest esteem and affection by 
the Danish people and statesmen. Indeed, Sec- 
retary Acheson’s prestige in Western Europe 
probably exceeds that of any previous American 
Secretary of State. 

This all-too-brief and incomplete report of the 
major developments on the Danish front line and 
developments on the American front lines—is to 
me basically a report of growth and progress. 
Both Denmark and the United States, along with 
the other members of the free world, have grown 
significantly during the past 2 years—in strength, 
in unity, and in basic confidence. 

Today, there is no doubt in anyone’s mind about 
our ability to defend our freedom: the front lines 
of freedom have been strengthened, they will hold. 
Nor is there any doubt about our unity of purpose 
and our desire and capacity to harmonize the 
interests and the needs of the many free nations 
into one effective whole. Nor should there be any 
doubt today about the growth in real confidence 
that we can have in each other; in our Allies; and 
in ourselves. 

We have been through a severe test altogether 
this past year. There will be other tests in the 
future perhaps even more severe and more de- 
manding. 

It would be a tragic—perhaps a fatal—mistake 
for anyone to think that our job is more than well 
begun. We have built the foundations for our 
future strength, we have put up the framework— 
but we are still a long way from having a safe 
structure on which to depend. The real attain- 
ment of adequate power and closer unity, are still 
far ahead. Many serious problems we have only 
begun to consider—many deep questions we do 
not yet know how to frame. 

We are going to need our very utmost patience 
and skill and endurance. We are going to need 
imagination too, and real creative planning. 
Most of all, perhaps, we need the long view and 
the acceptance of the long-term pull. 

But, on the basis of what we have accomplished 
together up to now, we have good reason to be- 


lieve in each other. We have good reason to bez 


lieve in ourselves and in our basic purposes. We 
are joined together for the defense of human 
dignity, happiness, and freedom. We believe that 
by creating the basic conditions of free-world 
strength and unity, both peace and freedom will 
be possible. Yes, we believe that all of us in the 
front lines of freedom still have a chance for con- 
structing peace and that it can be the kind of peace 
in which men and women and children can be free 
and fair and human. 
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Denmark Concerned by Criticism 
of Defense Efforts 


[Released to the press October 16] 


The Danish Ambassador, Henrik de Kauff- 
mann, called on Under Secretary Webb on Octo- 
ber 16 to convey his Government’s strong concern 
over statements regarding Denmark’s defense ef- 
forts as contained in recent testimony before the 
House Subcommittee on Appropriations.* In ex- 
pressing his regret over this unfortunate incident 
and the misleading effects of these statements, Mr. 
Webb asked Mr. de Kauffmann to convey to his 
Government the following: 

The United States fully recognizes that it is the 
Government of Denmark which must decide the 
extent of Denmark’s defense efforts. It has not 
been and is not now the intention of the United 
States to apply pressure of any kind on the Danish 
Government. Rather, it is our desire to maintain 
constant consultation concerning the requirements 
for our common defense and the contributions 
thereto of which we are individually and collec- 
tively capable. The United States clearly recog- 
nizes the particular difficulties facing the Danish 
Government in its efforts to develop its defense and 
appreciates the important steps which have al- 
ready been taken in that direction. 


HICOG Reports Soviet Interference 
In Bavarian Radio Transmission 


[Released to the press October 17] 


Following is the text of a press release issued 
October 16 by the Office of the US. High Com- 
missioner for Germany in Frankfort: 


Serious disturbance to transmissions of the Ba- 
varian Radio by a Soviet zone German transmis- 
sion obviously planned for interference purposes 
was reported today by Shepard Stone, Director of 
the Office of Public Affairs, Hicoe. 

Mr. Stone said the interference began on Oc- 
tober 4 and was traced to a station located at Er- 
furt operating between regular broadcast chan- 
nels on a frequency of 801.85 kilocycles, ostensibly 
for the purpose of relaying the programs of Radio 
Leipzig, but actually to cause interference to the 
Bavarian radio station which has been operating 


1 See Mutual Security Program Appropriations for 1952, 
Hearings Before a Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations, House of Representatives, 82d Cong., 1st 
sess., Part I, pp. 241-245, pp. 374-375. 
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on the frequency of 800 kilocycles since July 12, 
1951. 


Mr. Stone said: 


This is not the first time this type of radio interference 
has been used by the radio stations in the Soviet zone of 
Germany. Our technical experts are studying the situa- 
tion to take action necessary to overcome the interfer- 
ence. Since July 12 when the Bavarian Radio began using 
the frequency 800 kilocycles at Ismaning with special 
directional antenna, radio reception in southern Bavaria 
was generally improved without disturbing transmis- 
sions on the same frequency by the Leningrad Radio. 
The construction of the directional antenna was intended 
to give the Bavarian Radio better reception and avoid 
interference with the Leningrad Radio in its national 
broadcast area. 

As we stated on July 9 in announcing the assignment 
of the frequency 800 kilocycles to the Bavarian Radio, the 
protection of the Leningrad service by directional antenna 
was provided in accordance with the policy of the U.S. 
Government which was adopted because the European 
Broadcasting Convention at Copenhagen in 1948 failed to 
make adequate provisions for radio broadcasting in Ger- 
many. We take this occasion to state again that the 
U.S. Government will continue to maintain all essential 
broadcasting for which it is responsible and will attempt 
to hold interference to a minimum. 


Prospects for U.S. Participation 
In Refugee Plan 


PRESIDENT’S REPLY TO QUEEN JULIANA 
[Released to the press October 18] 


Following is the text of a letter from President 
Truman to Queen Juliana of the Netherlands in 
reply to her letter to him of September 11:* 


Ocroser 9, 1951 


My Dear Queen Juuiana: I have received 
through the Ambassador of the Netherlands your 
letter of September eleventh concerning the un- 
resolved problems of refugees. Your appeal, re- 
flecting as it does the concern of your — who 
have extended such generous hospitality to ref- 
ugees, particularly the aged and ill among them, 
reviews a problem that is constantly before me. 
I share with you the desire to maintain the effort 
to meet the needs of those who bear so heavily 
the burdens of political change resulting from 
war. 

We should not, as you suggest, rest upon past 
achievements, but rather, intensify our efforts to 
re-establish the refugees and restore them to lives 
of dignity and full participation in the struggle 
of the democratic world to achieve peace and 
security. I note with sincere satisfaction that 
your thoughtful letter speaks throughout from the 
compassionate heart of a mother as well as the 


1 BuLLETIN of Oct. 8, 1951, p. 572. 
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grave interest which is yours as a royal sovereign 
responsible for the well-being of a great Nation. 
What we all need in seeking the solution of this 
complex problem is the spirit of compassion which 
your lines so eloquently express. 

I support wholeheartedly your conviction that 
integration and assimilation offer the best hope 
for the grave majority of refugees. I believe, 
however, that integration and assimilation of this 
majority must take place within each individual 
country of residence. The problem must be at- 
tacked in different countries in different ways ac- 
cording to the prevailing conditions. In Ger- 
many, for instance, the refugees constitute such 
a large proportion of the population that their 
needs are not essentially different from those of 
the population as a whole. 

Constructive action on their behalf should not 
be isolated from the effort to improve the total 
economy of Germany. The restoration of econ- 
omic balance in Germany has been the constant 
objective of the United States Government since 
the conclusion of the war. The German people, 
including the refugees, can only regain Er 
and freedom and make their contribution to the 
defense of the free democratic world as they be- 
come self-dependent and regain decent standards 
of living. There are many measures in process 
looking toward the economic recovery of Ger- 
many which often are not identified in the public 
mind as measures of relief for refugees, but which, 
I am confident, are producing and will produce in- 
creasingly rehabilitative effects, particularly as 
they are better understood and supported by the 
German people and all those interested in this 
important problem. 

ther measures aimed to maintain opportuni- 
ties for the emigration of refugees and to increase 
the movement from Europe of persons for whom 
employment is not available in the foreseeable 
future will prove helpful. The United States 
Congress has such measures under active consid- 
eration. Present plans are admittedly modest and 
offer no wholesale solution. They must be tested 
in experience before application on a larger scale. 
In this connection, I have faith that those coun- 
tries which make their contribution by receiving 
refugees and migrants will give increasing atten- 
tion, as they are now doing, to the primary neces- 
sity of preserving the unity of the family. 

We must be constantly alert, as measures de- 
vised to meet former conditions are terminated, 
to work out other measures of a practical nature, 
better suited to the problems immediately before 
us. The period of change involved should not be 
interpreted as reflecting any relaxation in the pur- 
suit of our common purposes and objectives. 

I believe that the free democratic world has the 
faith and will to resolve the problems which you 
have sensed with such understanding and sym- 
pathy because we all realize that the dignity of 
individuals is at stake. For this reason, I am con- 
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vinced that our common purposes and objectives 
will be achieved. 
Harry S. Truman 


PROVISIONS OF MUTUAL SECURITY BILL 
[Released to the press October 19] 


The release of the President’s letter to Queen 
Juliana of The Netherlands in regard to the long- 
term problems of refugees and migration indi- 
cated this Government’s deep and abiding con- 
cern in resolving these grave issues. The Depart- 
ment is particularly gratified to see that Queen 
Juliana of The Netherlands, speaking for the 
Dutch people, has shown a similar determination 
to proceed with the resolution of these questions. 
As the President’s letter indicated, it is particu- 
larly important to note, at a time when former 
measures designed to deal with these humane issues 
are being concluded, that new and continued 
efforts are being made. 

The Mutual Security Bill (P. L. 165) provides 
authorized legislation for the use of a 10-million 
dollar U.S. fund for migration activities. The 
legislative history supporting this authorization 
indicates that it is the intention of Congress that 
the U.S. Government participate in the near 
future in a conference of nations interested in the 
varied problems of surplus populations in Europe, 
displaced persons, and Iron Curtain refugees. 
The Department of State is prepared to proceed 
to carry out the intent of Congress in this regard 
and is only awaiting the assurance that the funds 
will be actually appropriated and made available. 
The bill providing for the money has passed each 
house; it is now in conference for the adjustment 
of differences in the total amount. 

The plan under development envisages the es- 
tablishment of a provisional arrangement among 
the participating governments for the movement 
of some 115 thousand persons during the first full 
year of operation at an approximate cost of 34 
million dollars. 


U.S. Sends Condolences on Death 
of Prime Minister of Pakistan 


[Released to the press by the White House October 16] 


The President sent the following message to the 
Begum Liaquat Ali Khan of Karachi, Pakistan, 
on the occasion of the assassination of Prime Min- 
ister Liaquat Ali Khan on October 16: 


I send you sincere condolences, in which Mrs. Truman 
and our daughter join me, in your great sorrow which 
has come so suddenly and under such tragic circum- 
stances. Pakistan, which under the Prime Minister’s 
wise leadership, has met and overcome so many obstacles 
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in taking its place in the world family of nations, has 
suffered a grievous blow. I know the people of Pakistan, 
whose qualities have been so clearly reflected in the 
progress of your country, will carry on with calm stead- 
fastness and wisdom. 

To you I wish to convey my sorrow and that of your 
many American friends in the loss of your husband. 


Following is the text of a message the President 
sent to His Excellency Khwaja Nazimuddin, Goy- 
ernor General of Pakistan: 


I send to Your Excellency my condolences and deep 
personal sympathy on the tragic death of His Excellency 
Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, Prime Minister of Pakistan. The 
American Government and people will share with me 
the sorrow which has come to the Pakistan nation with 
such sudden impact. I know that the memory of Mr. 
Liaquat Ali Khan’s wise leadership and statesmanship 
will long remain a guide and inspiration to the Govern- 
ment and people of Pakistan. 


Egypt Rejects Proposals 
for Middle East Defense Command 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 
[Released to the press October 17] 


It is with genuine regret that the U. S. Gov- 
ernment received notification on October 15 of the 
rejection by the Egyptian Government of the 
proposals presented to it on October 13 by the 
United States, France, Turkey, and the United 
Kingdom.’ This Government has noted with 
surprise that the Egyptian Government rejected 
proposals of such importance without having 
given them the careful and considered delibera- 
tion which they merited. These proposals were 
formulated by the nations interested in the wel- 
fare and security of the Middle East after the most 
intensive and thorough consideration of the spe- 
cial problems of the area. The invitation to join 
with the other sovereign nations of the free world 
in a joint and cooperative effort to make the world 
safe from aggression was wholly consistent with 
the independence and sovereignty of Egypt. 

Vigilance in protecting the iiberties we enjoy 
is the responsibility of every nation of the free 
world. The spirit of responsibility to others re- 
quires that no nation carelessly precipitate events 
which can have no constructive end but which by 
their nature create those elements of confusion and 
weakness which tempt aggression. It is the hope 
of the U. S. Government that Egypt will care- 
fully reconsider the course of action on which it 
has embarked and will recognize that its own 
interest will be served by joining the other na- 
tions of the free world in assuring the defense of 
the Middle East against the common danger. 

The U. S. Government must reaffirm its belief 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 22, 1951, p. 647. 
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that the action of the Egyptian Government with 
respect to the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 
and the agreements of 1899 regarding the Sudan 
is not in accord with proper respect for inter- 
national obligations. For its part, the U. S. Gov- 
ernment considers the action of the Egyptian Gov- 


ernment to be without validity. 

It is the sincere hope of the United States that 
great restraint will be shown in the present situa- 
tion and that the obligation of all nations towards 
the preservation of world law and order will be 
respected. 


Quest for Unity of View and Purpose in the Middle East 


by John A. Loftus 


Economic Adviser, Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs * 


In international relations there are few if any 

roblems that are at the same time both more 
important and more difficult than the one with 
which we are concerned today. Our problem is 
the common interest of the United States and the 
British Commonwealth in the Middle East—the 
need for a unity of view and purpose and the rea- 
sons why that needed unity is not in fact always 
achieved. 

It should be noted at the outset that what is in 
truth a problem of common interest between the 
United States and the Commonwealth is, in prac- 
tice and in its outward manifestations, a prob- 
lem of common interest between the United States 
and the United Kingdom. Essential as the Middle 
East has been in the past to the integrity and 
viability of the British Empire—and essential as 
it is today for all the great strategic interests of 
the Commonwealth as a whole—the fact is that 
the Dominions have taken relatively little direct 
action and have by tacit agreement entrusted to 
the United Kingdom the responsibility of serving 
as custodian for the Commonwealth. Canada for 
example has, so far as I know, no resident diplo- 
matic representative in any of the Arab States or 
in Iran. Mr. Lester Pearson has an essay in the 
current issue of “Foreign Affairs” in which he 
discusses brilliantly the origins, the present com- 
plexities, and the distinguishing tones of Can- 
ada’s external relations with various parts of the 
—— he does not, however, mention the Middle 

ast. 

The Commonwealth countries other than the 


+ Address made before the Rotary Club, Windsor, Ont., 
on Oct. 22 and released to the press on the same date. 
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United Kingdom have, of course, not been unaware 
of or uninterested in the problems of the Middle 
East. Many young men from Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa, as well as from Can- 
ada, had an opportunity to observe the social 
and political problems of the Middle East during 
World War II, particularly in Egypt. Useful 
and important studies of the Near East have 
been initiated at McGill University and scholarly 
work of high quality is being done by Professor 
Wilfred Cantwell Smith and others. Interest 
in the Near East on the part of Canada has not 
been limited to observation and to academic in- 
quiry. Canada had concerned herself with strate- 
gic and economic problems of the Middle East in 
a thoroughly constructive way, specifically pro- 
viding the first Director General of the United 
Nations Agency for Palestine Refugees and con- 
tributing generously to the work of that Agency. 

Furthermore, among the Dominions, Pakistan, 
and to a lesser extent India, has had a close and 
natural connection with the Middle East. Since 
its emergence as a separate national state, Paki- 
stan has shown considerable interest in the polit- 
ical and economic affairs of the Middle East. 
Indeed, important circles in Pakistan have ap- 
parently given serious thought to the possibility 
of creating a Moslem or Islamic group of coun- 
tries in which Pakistan would provide intellec- 
tual and material leadership. 

Nevertheless, on the whole, the political and dip- 
lomatic interests of the Commonwealth in the 
affairs of the Middle East have been largely en- 
trusted to the Government of the United King- 
dom which is, as it were, an agent for the whole 
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Commonwealth in the politics and economics of 
the Middle East. 


Britain’s Role in Middle Eastern Affairs 


British association with the affairs of the Mid- 
dle East goes back a long way into history and 
has very solid foundations in accumulated ex- 
perience. It has its roots in Britain’s needs, from 
the start of the 18th century, to insure her sea 
routes to India and more broadly to protect the 
far-flung communications lines of the Empire. 
It has its roots in Britain’s role, throughout the 
19th century, in the tangled diplomacy of “the 
Eastern question.” It has its roots also in the 
fact that oil rights in the Middle East rank as the 
largest and strategically most important of Brit- 
ain’s overseas assets. 

Because of these historical circumstances, the 
Middle East area is of peculiar psychological sig- 
nificance to the British people. Because of the 
long experience in administration and contact in 
this area and because of the specialized studies 
that developed in British universities to facilitate 
the creation of a corps of able Near Eastern ad- 
ministrators and diplomats, Britain has accumu- 
lated a social storehouse of knowledge and famil- 
iarity with the problems and peoples of this area. 
Finally, of course, Britain has an obviously great 
stake in the area, for in it are still to be found the 
transportation crossroads on which British com- 
merce depends, the oil with which British industry 
is fueled, and the gateways to the subcontinent 
of South Asia and to the African continent, in 
both of which Britain has so large an interest. 

But the situation in the middle of the 20th cen- 
tury differs in essential respects from anything 
that existed before. 

In the first place, the British position in the 
area—British prestige and influence and knowl- 
edge—can no longer be viewed as, so to speak, 
the private property of the United Kingdom or 
of the Commonwealth for which Britain acts as 
trustee. In the Middle East as elsewhere, Britain 
is primarily a partner in the community of free 
nations and must think and act in that primary 
capacity. The enormous strategic significance 
of the Middle East is a common interest of the en- 
tire free world. The oil of the Middle East is an 
economic asset not only for Britain but for all 
of Western Europe and it is a key factor in 
the economic and military logistics of the free 
nations. 

In the second place, British prestige and in- 
fluence in the area are no longer what they were. 
This is partly the result of a relative decline in 
military, naval, and economic power, made visible 
by the retrenchment of British commitments as 
in Greece. It is partly the fruit of a general surge 
of anticolonial emotion which is sweeping all of 
Asia and of which Great Britain is the principal 
target by virtue of having been the major im- 
perial power in the days before World War I. 
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In the third place, the accumulated British 
knowledge of the Middle East is based upon ex- 
perience of the past two centuries and is an ir. 
replaceable asset to us all. Nevertheless, great 
changes in the political and social order are in 
process in the Middle East. In the evaluation of 
such fundamental changes, experience of the past 
and knowledge based thereon do not necessarily, 
do not always, provide the key to understanding. 
The British, influenced by their background, tend 
to assess the depth and intensity of nationalism 
and anticolonialism in the Middle East quite dif- 
ferently than do Americans and many others. 


Special Characteristics of the U.S. Position 


Another respect in which the position of the 
Middle East is basically different from what it was 
before World War I has to do with the role of 
the United States. 

The United States has developed a major stake 
in the security and stability of this highly stra- 
tegic area. Indeed, as the largest and the lead- 
ing power in the coalition of nations determined 
to resist Soviet aggression and to preserve peace 
with honor, the United States has a role to play 
comparable in importance to that which has 
heretofore been played by Britain and the Com- 
monwealth ; and in that role, is planning this year, 
for example, to provide some half a billion dol- 
lars of military and economic assistance and to 
send out many technicians and advisers. 

Moreover, the United States has a direct com- 
mercial interest and a more general economic in- 
terest in the oil resources of the area. American 
corporate interests account currently for the pro- 
duction of some 114 million barrels of oil a day in 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Iraq, and Bahrein. This 
is 70 percent of the current total from the Middle 
East area; and even if Iran were back in produc- 
tion at normal levels, the American proportion 
would be more than half. The continued output 
and effective use of Middle East oil constitute a 
key factor in the economic strength of Europe to 
which the United States has contributed so largely 
through the Marshall Plan, and an important fac- 
tor in the development of economically underde- 
veloped areas. 

Now, there are certain special characteristics of 
the United States position of which note should 
be taken. 

For one thing, Americans are, in some respects, 
late-comers in this area. Until after World War 
I we took relatively little interest in it, except for 
important educational and philanthropic activi- 
ties. Outside of these and oil company circles, the 
number of Americans who have had administra- 
tive or commercial experience in the area is small. 
While we have had wide educational experience in 
the area through the Near East College Associa- 
tion and otherwise, and while important groups 
of scholars on the historical and modern Middle 
East are being developed at some of our major 
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universities, we have as yet no university centers 
of comparable stature with Cambridge and Paris 
where Near Eastern studies have been extensively 
and intensively pursued for many years. Ameri- 
can academic and diplomatic experts on the Mid- 
dle East are among the ablest that can be found— 
but they are few in number. 

In the second place, the United States is a pros- 
perous nation and has some of the faults of judg- 
ment that go with wealth—such as the disposition 
to assume that money is, if not the root, then the 
remedy of all evils. Being prosperous, we tend 
also to be generous. We invite demands by show- 
ing a disposition to meet them. Our evaluation 
of alternative policies is not too rigidly constricted 
by a consideration of their comparative costs. 
This is not boasting; it is perhaps criticism; it is, 
in any event, recognition of a fact—that our views 
on many matters in the Middle East differ from 
British views inasmuch as we do not have to 
reckon economic costs too closely. 

In the third place, and in part because of the 
fact I have just mentioned, we have been on the 
whole well-liked in the Middle East. I do not 
mean to imply that the test of a sound diplomacy 
is the same test as governs a popularity contest. 
I do not ignore the fact that the United States 
has the largest measure of political and economic 
power in the free world and that the powerful are 
seldom popular. Nor do I ignore the fact that we 
Americans have been less tenderly regarded since 
we passed over from being only “saints and schol- 
ars”—that is, philanthropists and educators—to 
being also oil operators and military planners and 
diplomats. We are not always well-liked by 
everyone. Much of the discontent and resentment 
among Arabs over the Palestine issue is visited 
equally upon the United States, the United King- 
dom, and the United Nations. Nevertheless we 
are, on the whole and most of the time, held in rel- 
atively high regard. And the reason for this is, 
I think, quite profound and not readily visible on 
the surface of things. 

The reason is, I believe, that the great moving 
force in the turmoil of the Middle Fast today is 
“nationalism” and that the United States is re- 
garded as the champion and supporter of nation- 
alist aspirations, not just in the Middle East but 
everywhere. This is not a matter of rigidly na- 
tional analysis but rather of intuitive apprehen- 
sion. In this regard perhaps other peoples know 
us Americans better and see us more clearly than 
we know and see ourselves. They realize that the 
twin notions of the sovereign right of a people to 
control its own destiny and of the equal rights of 
sovereign states whether great or small, are rooted 
in our history and in our constitution. 

Indeed, the United States achieved national ex- 
istence by virtue of a revolution predicated on 
these notions; the United States has itself been 
called “an indestructible union of weak states”; in 
the American system, Delaware and New York, 
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Rhode Island and California, are equally repre- 
sented in the Senate; and the integrity and the 
sovereignty of the smallest states are un- 
challengeable. 

This basic notion has carried over into and pro- 
foundly influenced our foreign policy throughout 
our national history. The Monroe Doctrine, Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points, and the Truman Doctrine 
have been, in different ways, subsequent applica- 
tions of it to changing circumstances. Without 
philosophizing very much about it, indeed often 
without formulating or articulating a concrete 
statement of it, Americans simply find it repug- 
nant to take any other position, as issues arise, 
than that every national group has an inherent 
right to manage its own affairs, to fly proudly its 
own flag, and to stand up in the councils of na- 
tions. In this respect the United States, almost 
unconsciously and without specific design, rides 
a great tide in the affairs of men in the twentieth 
century and is the beneficiary, in consequence, of 
an unsought bounty of good will and general 
esteem. 


Conclusions on the Nature of 
the Anglo-American Partnership 


Thus far I have put before you only a series of 
observations, I hope reasonably correct, about the 
nature of the United States and British interests 
in and attitudes toward the Middle East. They 
add up to certain conclusions, which can be stated 
as follows: 


1. While the United Kingdom has had historically a 
greater stake and interest in the area, the United States 
has come also to have major involvements; and in any 
ease it is no longer the separate national interests of 
each that are important but rather the larger issues of 
security and stability and strength in the free world— 
interests with respect to which both the United States 
and the United Kingdom, in their several ways, are not 
separate and competing national powers but joint trustees 
for the common interests of the free world taken collec- 
tively. 

2. While Britain has a longer and richer heritage of 
experience in the area, the United States has a governing 
philosophy and tradition that is likely to be more determi- 
native of the outcome in an area where aspirations toward 
sovereignty, national independence, and the right to a 
voice and a view in world affairs are probably the domi- 
nant element in a state of social and political travail. 

3. Because the interests of the two nations are com- 
mon, because they face a common danger, and because 
the attributes of prestige in the two cases are potentially 
complementary, there should be, and indeed in essentials 
there is, an identity of objectives. 

4. There are, however, divergencies in the choice of 
methods for achieving the common objective—divergencies 
arising out of the differences in economic status between 
the United States and the United Kingdom; the differ- 
ent intellectual approaches to and techniques of analyz 
ing specific sets of facts; the different historical experi- 
ences and resultant national attitudes ; and out of different 
conceptions as to what can realistically be expected to 
emerge in the way of a social and political order. 

5. An elimination of such divergencies, at least as re- 
gards all essential matters, is of the greatest importance 
to the United States, to the United Kingdom, to the 
Commonwealth, to the Middle East itself, and to the 
common interests of the free world as a whole. 
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6. The achievement of a common view in the face of a 
common interest must be integral for the area as a whole. 
The problems of the area are integral and interrelated ; 
it is the area as a whole, not its component parts, that is 
a key factor in the global strategy of freedom. 

7. Joint pursuit by nations of a common interest involves 
problems very similar to those arising in the conduct 
of a business partnership. Partners confer general 
agency powers upon each other; they must therefore 
be able to trust one another's integrity and judgment to 
the limit. For each partner, however, to merit and win 
such trust from another, he must be willing to subject his 
individual judgments to the scrutiny and criticism of his 
partners and to refrain from unilateral action if his part- 
ners consider his judgment in the particular instance 
to be wrong. Partners must pool their skills in such a 
way that the peculiar competence of each can be employed 
to the common advantage. Partners must pool their re- 
sources and each must contribute without stint in sup- 
port of common decisions once taken. If these con- 
ditions cannot be met, if the basis for trust and for co- 
operative use of talents and for the assumption of un- 
limited liability does not exist, then the partnership will 
not be effective. 


The great Anglo-American partnership in the 
Middle East can meet these conditions. But the 
internal mechanics of assuring harmony within 
the partnership can and should be improved. 
Divergencies of business judgment within a com- 
mercial partnership almost inevitably lead to fric- 
tion, if not to bankruptcy. Divergencies of polit- 
ical judgment within a diplomatic partnership 
have comparable consequences. If the intellec- 
tual basis on which the facts of the Middle East 
situation are evaluated by the British were funda- 
mentally different than that on which American 
judgments are predicated, then the partnership 
might be indeed untenable. But if the differences 
are something less than fundamental, as they 
indeed are, then a more systematic machinery for 
the coordination of views and appraisals, more 
energetically and faithfully em Sout should 
insure the needed harmony of policies within the 
partnership. 


Policy Objectives in the Middle East 


In conclusion, let me put forward one funda- 
mental concept about the object of the partnership, 
that is, about the objective in the Middle East, that 
is common to the United States and the United 
Kingdom and the Commonwealth and all the free 
nations. The objective is quite simple, actually. 
It is that the troubled area of the Middle East 
should play its proper role in the grand strategy 
of freedom; that its peoples should be infused 
with a sense of purpose shared commonly with 
the other free countries and a pride of participa- 
tion in the common endeavor of the free world; 
that it should actively pursue strength so that it 
may be stable and free; that its resources should 
be developed and available in support of the com- 
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mon interest; that its internal quarrels and jeal- 
ousies should be put to rest; and that all grounds 
for its suspicion and distrust of the so-called 
“Western powers” should be eradicated. 

If this be a fair summary of a right objective 
of policy in the Middle East, then it follows that 
the United States and the Commonwealth coun- 
tries should work together to promote those con- 
structive forces in the area that seek economic de- 
velopment, political maturity, and national dig- 
nity. If such constructive forces are associated 
with movements and trends loosely described as 
nationalism, then nationalism merits our en- 
couragement, our support, and our guidance so 
that its energies may be directed into channels 
serving, rather than obstructing, the common 
interest. 


Export-Import Bank Grants Credit 
to Venezuelan Corporation 


The Board of Directors of the Export-Import 
Bank announced on October 16 that it had author- 
ized a credit of 4 million dollars to C. A. Vene- 
zolana de Cementos, a Venezuelan corporation, to 
assist in financing a 12 million-dollar expansion 
program at their Pertigalete plant near Barcelona 
on the easterly Venezuelan coast. 

Venezolana de Cementos was founded in 1943 
and now operates three of the six cement plants in 
the country, which make it the largest single pro- 
ducer in Venezuela. The Pertigalete plant is be- 
ing expanded from a present capacity of 85,000 
metric tons per year with a single kiln to a total 
annual capacity of 480,000 tons using three kilns. 

The 4 million-dollar credit will assist in covering 
U.S. dollar costs of equipment and technical serv- 
ices needed to accomplish the expansion program. 
The additional cement produced will assist such 
projects as the expansion of petroleum production, 
the rapidly expanding iron-ore development on the 
Orinoco River, considered vital to the defense pro- 
gram, as well as highways and public works proj- 
ects necessary in the economic development of the 
country. It is estimated that in 1950 Venezuela 
imported approximately 42 percent of its cement 
consumption. 

The credit authorized by the Bank will be guar- 
anteed by the Corporacién Venezuelana de Fo- 
mento, a financial agency of the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment, and will bear interest at 414 percent. 
Repayment will be made in 10 equal semiannual 
installments commencing in 1954, when it is esti- 
mated the expanded facilities will be in full 
production. 
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Acheson—Continued from page 686 


I think the answer to this question is that we must all 
sacrifice—here and in Europe—to help one another in the 
joint defense. 


Defense Spending 


How much longer can we go on spending all this 
money without going bankrupt? 


Throughout our history, we have spent what 
was necessary for defense and we have not gone bankrupt. 
We are a strong and powerful country. We're growing 
stronger all the time. We face the future with courage 
and confidence. We can do whatever is necessary to de- 
fend ourselves and still be a long way from bankruptcy. 
Certainly we shouldn't be reckless with our resources. 
We certainly shouldn’t waste them. Every dollar we 
spend, at home or away from home, should be spent 
shrewdly and wisely. We should be sure that every dollar 
spent is necessary and that we get a full dollar of defense 
for it—and more, if possible. 

ge: Our present defense program is large because 
we and our allies are buying the equipment for our de- 
fense. When we get equipped to defend our- 
selves, the cost of maintenance and operation is a different 
thing altogether. 

But our chief worry right now is not whether we are 
doing too much but whether we are doing enough. We 
have the capacity, the initiative, and the resources of 
every kind. What we need now is stuff delivered on 
the line. 

We've got to get production—the stuff that spells the 
difference between safety and danger. The problems we 
face will have a different look about them, when our 
production really rolls. 


U.S.S.R. in the U.N. 
Why don’t we kick the Russians out of the U.N.? 


. The first thing to get down, is that the decision 
is not ours to make. We don’t run the United Nations. 
We’re one of the members and there are 59 others who 
have their own ideas. 

In the second place—the reason that you ask the ques- 
tion is that you know—and the millions of other people 
all over the world know—the way the Russians have be- 
haved in the United Nations. Now, who convinced you 
that the Soviets were blocking the United Nations’ work 
for peace? The Russian delegates themselves. They have 
done more to convince the world that their propaganda 
is false and phony than all the rest of us put together. 
As long as they act in this way it’s terribly important 
that none of us are deceived about them. 

And finally, it’s equally important that there shall al- 
ways be a meeting place where nations can talk things 
over—and are required to talk things over—and settle 
issues peaceably, if they have the will to peace. The 
great purpose of all we do is to keep the peace and settle 
matters with peace and justice. The door must always 
be kept open. 


Arming the Western World 


When two outfits start packing guns, there is bound 
to be some shooting. Isn’t that going to be the 
case with our arming of the Western World? 


, These people on the other side are not only 
packing guns—they’re shooting. That’s what Korea is 
about. 

This isn’t the way we'd like to have things. We would 
rather sit around a table and work things out, and we 
are ready to do that any time of day or night. What we 
say to the other people is: “If you want to talk, we’re 
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willing to talk; but if you shoot, we’re going to shoot 
back.” And if they know we mean it, and we’ve got the 
stuff to shoot back with, we think, maybe, they'll choose 
to be peaceful citizens. 

If the only idea we had was just to pack guns, and big- 
ger and bigger guns, surely, that would get us into trouble. 
But what we are trying to do is—what we have done in 
this country from the very beginning—to have a system 
of law and order in the world. 

The only way to get law and order in the world, the 
way things are today, is to make sure that the people who 
are on the side of peace are strong enough to keep the 
peace. That’s the important thing about Korea. There, 
the forces of law and order stepped in and said to the 
outlaws: “You can’t get away with it.” 

Now, there are risks in this course. There are always 
risks in standing up to a tough guy. But if we get busy 
and produce the firepower—and we can do it faster than 
they can, when we really get at it—why, these people will 
see that they will have everything to lose, and nothing to 
gain, by pulling their guns. And that’s our best hope of 
preventing war from ever happening. 


Peruvian Minister of Education 
Arrives Under Point 4 Sponsorship 


[Released to the press October 16] 


The Minister of Education of Peru, Col. Juan 
Mendoza, has arrived in the United States for a 
visit under the Point Four Program operated by 
the Department of State. Colonel Mendoza’s trip 
to study U.S. educational institutions was ar- 
ranged by the Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, a Point Four technical-assistance agency 
of the U.S. Government. He arrived at Wash- 
ington October 15. After a 2-day visit, Colonel 
Mendoza will go to Fordham University and then 
to the University of North Dakota where he will 
receive honorary degrees of Doctor of Laws. 

The purpose of Colonel Mendoza’s trip is to get 
first-hand information about primary and tech- 
nical education and teacher training in the United 
States. He will also tell U.S. educators about 
Peru’s national plan of education made possible 
by Point Four cooperation between Peru’s Minis- 
try of Education and the Education Division of 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 

During his stay in the United States, Colonel 
Mendoza will visit Fordham University, the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, St. Cloud State Teach- 
ers College in Minnesota, Central State Teachers 
College of Wisconsin, the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and the Western State College of Kentucky. 

While in Washington the Minister will meet 
Edward G. Miller, Jr., Assistant Secretary for 
Inter-American Affairs; Henry G. Bennett, Tech- 
nical Cooperation Administrator; Kenneth R. 
Iverson, president of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs; Wilfred O. Mauck, director of 
the Education Division of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs; and Earl James McGrath, 
commissioner of the Office of Education. 
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Twenty-seventh Report of U.N. Command Operations in Korea 


FOR THE PERIOD AUGUST 1-15, 1951! 


U.N doc. S/2377 
Transmitted Oct. 15, 1951 


I herewith submit report number 27 of the 
United Nations Command Operations in Korea 
for the period 1-15 August, inclusive. United 
Nations Command Communiqués numbers 962- 
976, inclusive, provide detailed accounts of these 
operations. 

It is with extreme regret that I report there has 
been no progress in the armistice negotiations dur- 
ing the period. Item Number two of the agenda, 
“Fixing of military demarcation line between both 
sides so as to establish a demilitarized zone as a 
basic condition for the cessation of hostilities in 
Korea”, has remained under discussion without 
any suggestion that the Communist delegates will 
depart from their arbitrary insistence upon the 
38th Parallel as the sole line of demarcation which 


*Transmitted to the Security Council by Ambassador 
Warren R. Austin, U.S. Representative in the Security 
Council, on Oct. 15. For texts of the ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 
6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th reports to the Security 
Council on U.N. Command operations in Korea, see But- 
LETIN of Aug. 7, 1950, p. 203; Aug. 28, 1950, p. 323; and 
Sept. 11, 1950, p. 403; Oct. 2, 1950, p. 5384; Oct. 16, 1950, p. 
603 ; Nov. 6, 1950, p. 729; Nov. 13, 1950, p. 759; Jan. 8, 1951, 
p. 43, and Feb. 19, 1951, p. 304, respectively. Reports 
nos. 1-11 are published separately as Department of 
State publications 3935, 3955, 3962, 3978, 3986, 4006, 4015, 
and 4108 respectively. The 12th, 13th, and 14th reports 
appear in the BULLETIN of Mar. 19, 1951, p. 470; the 15th 
and 16th reports in the BULLETIN of Apr. 16, 1951, p. 625; 
the 17th report in the BULLETIN of Apr. 30, 1951, p. 710; the 
18th in the BULLETIN of May 7, 1951, p. 755; a special re- 
port by the U.N. Commanding General, in the BULLETIN 
of May 21, 1951, p. 828; the 19th report in the BULLETIN 
of June 4, 1951, p. 910; the 20th report in the BuLLETIN 
of June 11, 1951, p. 948; the 21st report in the BULLETIN of 
July 2, 1951, p. 30; the 22d in the BULLETIN of July 23, 
1951, p. 155; the 23d and 24th reports in the BULLETIN of 
Aug. 13, 1951, p. 265; the 25th report in the BULLETIN of 
Aug. 20, 1951, p. 303, and the 26th report in the BULLETIN 
of Sept. 24, 1951, p. 510. 
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they would consider. The enemy’s delegates have 
refused to discuss in detail the United Nations 
Command proposals relating to this item and have 
even rejected the United Nations Command recom- 
mendation that other items on the agenda be ex- 
plored in the interest of producing some progress 
in the conference. 

The Chinese and North Korean negotiators have 
made repeated vehement statements in support of 
a military line of demarcation on the 38th Parallel. 
Furthermore, the arguments of General Nam II 
give rise to the belief that the Chinese and North 
Korean Communists have undertaken the negoti- 
ations only to give needed respite to their defeated 
forces and to provide one more outlet for their 
propaganda. In the twenty-five sessions to date, 
there has unfortunately been little evidence which 
indicates the enemy has honest intentions of ar- 
riving at honorable terms of an armistice. 

The Communist negotiators remain adamant 
in opposition to the position taken by the United 
Nations Command Delegation on item 2 of the 
agenda. The United Nations Command position 
is that the zone of neutrality and the line of de- 
marcation between the opposing forces during the 
armistice period must be premised upon military 
realities, the most significant of which are the 
geographical location of the present front lines 
and the necessity of retaining defensible terrain. 
The United Nations Command has continued to 
reiterate its refusal to abandon the strong defen- 
sive position it has won by throwing back the 
aggressors. 

Incidents attendant upon the negotiations prove 
the validity of the concern felt at dependence upon 
the words or guarantees of the Communist leaders. 
On 4 August approximately one company of Com- 
munist infantry armed with grenades, mortars 
and machine guns in addition to small arms, 
traversed the neutral zone, passing not over one 
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hundred yards from the conference house. Sub- 
sequent to my protest and suspension of negotia- 
tions pending receipt of satisfactory explanation, 
this action was admitted by Kim I] Sung and 
Peng Teh-huai to be in violation of their solemn 
pledge and assurances of 14 July, but the whole 
matter was passed off by them as “minor” and 
“trivial”. This indifference to the violation of 
their guarantee displayed by the North Korean 
and Chinese Communist leaders commends to the 
United Nations Command great prudence in the 
grave enterprise of insuring that the minimum 
required security arrangements for the Republic 
of Korea and United Nations Forces precede a 
cessation of hostilities. 

The above incident was followed by completely 
unsupported counter-charges that the United Na- 
tions Command was guilty of violations of the 
neutrality agreements. On 9 August, General 
Nam II, through his Liaison Officer, claimed that 
the United Nations Command had violated its 
guarantees by attacking a Communist vehicle 
plainly marked with white cloth and carrying a 
white flag. The sole guarantee ever given by 
United Nations Command Liaison Officer with 
regard to aircraft refraining from the attack of 
the Communist delegations’ vehicles was con- 
tingent upon their being properly marked and 
upon prior notification being given of the time 
and route of their movement. The latter speci- 
fication had not been complied with and United 
Nations aircraft did machine gun the truck. The 
United Nations Command cannot accept the risk 
of its forces entailed in refraining from attacks 
on any vehicles observed in rear of the battle zone 
except those reported by the Communist delega- 
tion as being in the service of the delegation. On 
14 August, the Communists complained of a like 
incident. They have been informed again that 
the United Nations Command provides no im- 
munity for vehicles unless the time and route of 
movement have been communicated to the United 
Nations Command. 

Another charge, trumped up by the Com- 
munists, was leveled at United Nations ground 
forces. They alleged that a United Nations con- 
tingent on 7 August fired into the town of 
Panmunjom on the eastern edge of the neutral 
zone from a position two hundred meters away. 
A thorough investigation made at the direction 
of General Van Fleet proves this to have been 
pure fabrication, an impossibility in consideration 
of the relative location of forces on that particu- 
lar day. 

As a result of the Communist violation, the ses- 
sions were suspended from 5 August until 10 Au- 
gust; sessions were held on all other days of the 
period. There is unfortunately little ground for 
optimism at this time, that satisfactory agree- 
ments will derive from the Kaesong meetings. 
However, it is the intention of the United Nations 
Command Delegation to continue to work for 
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just and honorable terms which are based upon 
the present military situation and which will pro- 
vide for adequate guarantees against a renewal 
of Communist aggression in Korea. 

The front was only moderately active through- 
out the period. The enemy stiffened his counter- 
reconnaissance screen and undertook extensive 
small patrol reconnaissance of United Nations po- 
sitions. On the central and eastern fronts from 
Kumhwa to Pohang, he conformed to his pre- 
vious pattern of firm resistance to all United Na- 
tions advances; and in the twenty-mile sector of 
the western front from Tuilchang to Pangye, he 
has increased noticeably the vigor of his reactions. 
On the extreme western front, in the Korangpo- 
Changdan sector, he resisted all United Nations 
patrols operating more than three thousand yards 
in advance of the main United Nations line. 

Increased strength in hostile artillery and mor- 
tars is in evidence along the entire front, except on 
the extreme flanks, and in several instances the 
enemy has delivered relatively heavy concentra- 
tions of medium caliber artillery fire. The volume 
of fire suggests that he has succeeded in accumu- 
lating considerable stocks of ammunition in for- 
ward areas. 

Both ground operations and air reconnaissance 
were hampered by poor visibility and heavy rains. 
Despite swollen streams, United Nations patrols 
maintained steady pressure on enemy positions. 
The most intense fighting of the period took 
place three miles to the south and southeast of 
Changjong on the eastern front where United Na- 
tions Forces overcame bitter resistance to seize 
high ground to their immediate front and success- 
fully repulsed numerous sharp counterattacks by 
forces up to battalion strength. Attempts to ad- 
vance into Otan Amhyon, Chuktong, Hoegok, and 
Pia sectors continued to encounter resolute op- 
position. 

Front lines remained generally unchanged ex- 
cept on a twelve-mile front in the vicinity of 
Chungdong where United Nations patrols con- 
trolled ground about five miles in front of the 
United Nations main forces. At the close of the 
period, the line of contact ran generally north- 
east from Changdan to Chorwon, eastward to Pia, 
thence northeast to the vicinity of Pohang. 

Hostile guerrilla forces operating in the United 
Nations rear areas have maintained a limited po- 
tential for harassing action even though exposed 
to relatively heavy attrition by United Nations 
security forces. Guerrilla activities, however, 
have been almost entirely confined to foraging 
and defense. 

As in previous periods, the enemy has taken 
full advantage of the respite from major com- 
bat operations. His stocks of military supplies in 
forward areas have been increased significantly 
in the past two weeks under the cover of bad 
weather and poor visibility. Simultaneously, he 
has filled and bridged many of the anti-tank 
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ditches which he had earlier installed on the west- 
ern and central fronts. There is considerable evi- 
dence of increased tank and vehicle activity in 
forward areas. Prisoners of war continue to re- 
port plans for a “sixth phase offensive.” Amid 
growing indications that the enemy has the means 
to resume the offensive, it must be presumed he will 
do so if that suits his purpose. 

UN Naval Forces conducted constant patrol 
and reconnaissance operations which continued to 
deny to the enemy the waters surrounding Korea 
and to safeguard the movement of United Nations 
shipping in those waters. 

Flying conditions were generally poor over 
Korea during much of this period due to the prev- 
alence of low flying clouds. Despite these un- 
favorable conditions, United Nations carrier- 
based and Marine land-based aircraft flew sub- 
stantial numbers of effective sorties in close air 
support of United Nations Ground Forces and 
in interdiction of enemy lines of communication. 

United Nations surface units continued a daily 
program of interdiction by Naval gunfire against 
enemy railroads, highways, supply and troop con- 
centrations and moving transport. On the east 
coast, these operations were concentrated in the 
Wonsan, Songjin and Chongjin areas. 

On the west coast, the Han and Taedong River 
estuaries and the Hoeju areas received primary 
attention. Good results were achieved in these 
operations. 

Active and effective naval gunfire support of 
United Nations Ground Forces was furnished by 
United Nations cruisers and destroyers along the 
east coast of Korea. 

Check minesweeping operations continued on 
both coasts of Korea, particularly in the Won- 
san area. The usual number of drifting mines 
were sighted and destroyed by United Nations 
Forces during the period of this report. 

The power of the Far East Air Forces land- 
based planes was concentrated on the disruption 
of enemy main supply routes as the relatively 
static ground situation lessened the demand for 
close air support sorties. Generally poor flying 
weather over Korea, however, require a con- 
siderable proportion of the missions to be flown 
through clouds and rain. 

B-29 medium bombers attacked more than a 
dozen marshalling yards in addition to enemy 
supply dumps, troop concentrations, and airfields. 
Anti-aircraft fire was frequently experienced, 
some damage resulting; but no enemy aircraft 
were encountered. 

Fighters and fighter-bombers, both jet and pro- 
peller types, flew larger formations and deeper 
into enemy territory to bomb out lengthy sections 
of railroad track and to hit bridges and other sup- 
ply route targets. Many sorties were flown 
against anti-aircraft gun positions on flak neu- 
tralization strikes to pave the way for bomber at- 
tacks. Fighter and fighter-bombers, including 
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the South African Air Force mustangs, furnished 
requested close air support of United Nations 
Ground Forces undertaking limited offensive 
operations. 

B-26 light bombers and shore based United 
States Marine Corps aircraft, attacking flare- 
illuminated targets, destroyed or damaged more 
than 1,000 Communist vehicles as the heav 
southward flow of enemy supply trucks continued, 
Enemy air fields were hit almost nightly and kept 
inoperable by B-26’s. No effective threat has 
developed from North Korean air fields. 

Royal Australian Air Force pilots in British- 
made meteor jet fighters joined the United States 
F-86’s in escort and fighter sweep missions deep 
into Northwest Korea. Enemy aircraft were 
sighted but they generally declined to fight. On 
9 August enemy MIG’s jumped F-80’s on a bridge- 
bombing run but no damage was suffered by either 
side. Later that day, a reconnaissance F-80 was 
slightly damaged by four MIG’s. 

A flood swollen Korean river set the stage for 
the largest air rescue of the war when ninety-five 
United Nations troops threatened with drowning 
were evacuated by USAF helicopters. The 
last sixteen troops were hauled aboard by “hoist 
lines.” The United Nations Command negotiators 
continue to depend upon the helicopters for trans- 
portation to Kaesong from their base camp. 

Cargo aircraft, including the Royal Hellenic 
and Royal Thailand transports, airlifted more 
than 6,500 tons of military supplies and equip- 
ment from Japan to Korea and air dropped some 
130 tons to advanced friendly forces whose ground 
resupply had been jeopardized by flood waters. 
More than 14,000 soldiers and airmen of all par- 
ticipating nations were flown between Japan and 
Korea in furtherance of the rest and recuperation 
program. 

In an attempt to minimize the harm to North 
Korean civilians, a series of leaflets were dropped 
over enemy territory pointing out the various 
types of military targets that the North Korean 
and Communist Chinese have established in popu- 
lation centers and warning them to remain as far 
away from these attacks as possible. 

A large proportion of the enemy prisoners of 
war detained by the United Nations have been 
transferred from the Pusan area to the island of 
Joje (Koje-Do). The enemy prisoners of war 
population of Koje-Do as of midnight, 8 August 
51, was 14,690 and the population at prisoner of 
war enclosure No. 1 at Pusan was 16,168. 

United Nations Command leaflets, loudspeaker 
and radio broadcasts are making the widest pos- 
sible dissemination of news reports on the discus- 
sion of substantive items at the Kaesong armistice 
negotiations. These media have made it clear that 
the scope of the Kaesong conferences is solely 
military and that political questions cannot be 
considered at this time. Radio broadcasts for 
front line troops, and additional leaflets air 
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dropped far to the north of the ground battle line, 
have explained, to soldier and civilian alike, the 
United Nations Command proposal for an armi- 
stice based upon the actual military situation. 
They have exposed the Communist attempt to re- 
vive the militarily irrelevant 38th Parallel as a 
demarcation line. 


IMC Recommends Allocation of 
World Crude Sulphur Supply 


The Sulphur Committee of the International 
Materials Conference (ImMc) announced on Octo- 


ments represented on the Committee, with the ex- 
ception of Brazil, have accepted these recom- 
mendations. The 14 member countries are: Aus- 
tralia, Belgium (representing Benelux), Brazil, 
Canada, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
India, Italy, New Zealand, Norway, Switzerland, 
the Union of South Africa, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. 

This is an allocation of crude sulphur only. 
The Committee has not allocated the relatively 
small quantities of sulphur which enter into inter- 
national trade as crushed, ground, refined and 
sublimed sulphur, or in the form of flowers. The 
Committee expects that trade in these forms of 
refined and processed sulphur will follow the 
normal pattern. 

The attached schedule shows the quantity allo- 


ber 17 that in view of the continuing serious short- 
age of — it has recommended to govern- 
ments an allocation of available world supplies of 
sulphur for the fourth quarter of 1951.1 Govern- 


1 BULLETIN of July 30, 1951, p. 194. 


Allocation Schedule of Crude Sulphur for the Fourth Quarter of 1951 


(in long tons) 


cated to each country (column 2); the import 
quota of each importing country (column 3) ; the 
export quota (column 4) of the four a 
countries (Italy, Mexico, Norway, and the Unite 

States) whose production has been taken into 


























Country Allocation |Import quota|Export quota 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
CEE, i cine vaxibinadienentiiianan ds timid aia haan 8, 200 are 
PO ars DE Me, seen es Ree eee e/a ree ene 30, 800 yo) Se 
PL aE ieee eS 5d Dee ai Sat ee Ri: oS I RS PE ey 8, 200 OO ee 
NY IT II... 5c cet winnie melee lam caeamen aaa 17, 100 i 
| deh AO Aa eS as ik EO al et RI SH ai)e "ERIN SE AERA TRS Oe 7S TY 13, 000 ee 
I a te a a aa 425 ‘|. es Sean 
Ee eee ee ee re) Se | ee es a Rae eee 
a ak i i hc al li 2, 900 | 
I cri ca icag ts A gigs bk Av hea xk wise hacpareaa ee ae a 150 || | | SRE Ses 
TN i th ke Ca he 5 eee Fy «Re eee 
TEETER REE ALE AIR AES EAL EE REIS PORE TEASERS ET 1, 000 | | a a 
NS op NN i ak as a i ee 5, 800 | ea 
he od iin ina nin ie aiacdbin alae naan 29, 600 , | ees 
NR SS Ee eee ee nae See he nde Se Pee ere ee oe 4, 900 I ibe har ss dticaarts 
Germany, Fed. Republic of-___-_- ----- SESE PT ORO IIS SRE AE IE 48 19, 100 1) Be 
1” SRS i Te Ae a A le ES ONAN ciel er Mase Da ements oh) MMO OF Crea cw emma Se 11, 000 a 
oe ee nha a a ras ge agg we Ree ci a a, ah 1, 000 A a 
REL AOE LAL LEA LLCS LEER LEE STOIC NN ETE Ye 15, 000 
SEA SEINE TSE LSE ET NS TIE | ee 5, 000 
pS ESPERANTO ee ey 450 vl es ee 
bo Aes Ee Rs Ree NOn ie Ee AS 16, 000 ae 
[0 SR ee ee ee ee <0 | Rete 18, 500 
eR A i Ra ERS A ae ae Fee) Ne EE 125 NES atiadaces 
oS Se ee Par a ee ee ee rae . ) a 
EEL ORS Sa et See Siemens eee cee ese eR 14, 700 ly | a 
RR re oe Cent Seen aye eee ee ee 6, 300 | La 
Waenon of South Afrion................... RS Bee) el A | RD ein 15, 600 Ts ots atinsae 
EE EL AE Ce ETS TTD 102, 300 pO 
TINGE ee) oh ers ee ete ee eee eens 9 ESR Eohivncecasees 240, 000 
EE 4 ona emenswamenebbeewetans ainmmiedbian amelie umchsiCn 1, 175 Ri bsiceiosatesnss 
Oil Refineries in Bahrein, Netherlands Antilles, Trinidad, and Indonesia - - - - 8, 520 CE — EE 
UNNI 6 oe ea a eg ae be eiewaasadsbedimasowe 630 | Se 
ME he a 2 Ph A is i ae I 8 ol al ee 1, 467, 818 278, 500 278, 500 
2 The Canadian allocation is included in the United States figure in column 2. 

3 Does not include 10,000 tons of crude sulphur to be exported as refined or processed. 

4 Does not include 1,400 tons of crude sulphur to be exported as refined or processed. 
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account by the Committee for the purpose of this 
allocation. Where the allocation exceeds the im- 
port quota, the difference is explained by domestic 
production or reduction of stocks. 

In arriving at these recommendations, the Com- 
mittee has examined statistics representing world 
consumption of sulphur (excluding certain coun- 
tries for which data are not obtainable). Most 
of this information has been supplied in response 
to questionnaires circulated to all interested gov- 
ernments in April and July. The Committee also 
has had the benefit of oral statements from cer- 
tain governments who, while not represented on 
the Committee, wished, in response to the Commit- 
tee’s general invitation, to supplement their 
written replies in this way. The governments 
heard were: Argentina, Austria, Ceylon, Cuba, 
Denmark, Egypt, Finland, Greece, Iraq, Ireland, 
Israel, Sweden, Uruguay, and Yugoslavia. 


U. S. Delegation to 
International Conference 


General Council (IRO), Tenth Session; 
Executive Committee (IRO), Eighth Session 


On October 18 the Department of State an- 
nounced that the President had designated George 
L. Warren, adviser on Refugees and Displaced 
Persons, as U.S. representative to the eighth ses- 
sion of the General Council of the International 
Refugee Organization (Iro) and the tenth ses- 
sion of the Executive Committee of the Iro, both 
of which will convene at Geneva, Switzerland, on 
October 22 and October 18, respectively. Donald 
C. Blaisdell, U.S. representative for Specialized 
Agency Affairs at Geneva, has been designated 
alternate U.S. representative to the forthcoming 
Iro sessions. Other members of the U.S. dele- 
gation to the two meetings are: 


Advisers 


Michael A. Farrell, Chief, Displaced Persons Branch, 
Office of the United States High Commissioner for 
Austria, Vienna 

Eric M. Hughes, Office of Political Affairs, Office of the 
High Commissioner for Germany, Frankfort 

Edward M. O'Connor, Commissioner, Displaced Persons 
Commission 


Since July 1, 1947, the Iro has functioned as a 
temporary specialized agency of the United Na- 
tions charged with the solution of the problem of 
bona fide refugees and displaced persons. The 
organization is composed of the General Council, 
which is the ultimate policy-making body, and the 
Executive Committee, which performs interim 
functions between the semiannual sessions of the 
council. Eighteen member countries comprise the 
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membership of the organization, as well as of the 
General Council. The Executive Committee jg 
composed of nine member countries. 

The forthcoming sessions are expected to be the 
last formal meetings of the Iro, which is sched- 
uled to terminate operations as of December 31, 
1951. The functions of the Iro with respect to 
legal and political protection of refugees are being 
assumed by the Office of the High Coosesientallll 
for Refugees, headquarters at Geneva. 

The principal agenda items for the General 
Council and the Executive Committee sessions re- 
late to the termination of Iro operations; and 
include consideration of the annual report of the 
Director General for the fiscal year 1951; financial 
statements for the fiscal year 1951; revised plan 
of expenditure for the supplementary and closure 
period ; and the Director General’s report on term- 
ination of operations. 

Since its establishment, 1,590,000 refugees have 
come to the attention of the Iro. Among these, 
986,378 have been resettled in new countries, and 
72,617 have been repatriated to their own coun- 
tries. At the peak of its operations the Iro had 
under charter a fleet of 36 ships for the overseas 
movement of refugees. As of June 30, 1951, 43 
refugee camps were being operated by the IRo. 


Current United Nations Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


General Assembly 


Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories: Sum- 
mary and Analysis of Information Transmitted Under 
Article 73 e of the Charter. Report of the Secretary- 
General. A/1835, September 17, 1951. 6 pp. mimeo. 

Additional Measures To Be Employed To Meet the Ag- 
gression in Korea. Reports from Governments on 
Measures Taken in Accordance with General As- 
sembly Resolution 500 (V) of 18 May 1951. A/1841/ 
Add.3, September 28, 1951. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Administration of the Trust Territory of Togoland. Re- 
ports of the French Government for the Years 1949 
and 1950. A/1861, September 17, 1951. 1 p. mimeo. 

Administration of the Trust Territory of Cameroons. Re- 
ports of the French Government for the Years 1949 
and 1950. A/1863, September 17, 1951. 1 p. mimeo. 


1 Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Document Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 

The United Nations Secretariat has established an 
Official Records series for the General Assembly, the Se- 
curity Council, the Economic and Social Council, the 
Trusteeship Council, and the Atomic Energy Commission 
which includes summaries of proceedings, resolutions, and 
reports of the various commissions and committees. Pub- 
lications in the Official Records series will not be listed in 
this department as heretofore, but information on securing 
subscriptions to the series may be obtained from the Inter- 
national Documents Service. 
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Administration of the Trust Territory of Tanganyika. 
Report of the United Kingdom Government for the 
Year 1949. A/1865, September 17, 1951. 1 p. mimeo. 

Administration of the Trust Territory of Somaliland. 
Report of the Italian Government for the Period April 
1950-December 1950. A/1866, September 17, 1951. 
1 p. mimeo. 

Administration of the Trust Territory of Western Samoa. 
Report of the New Zealand Government for the Year 
Ending 31 March 1950. A/1868, September 17, 1951. 
1 p. mimeo. 

Election of Members of the International Court of Justice. 
Memorandum by the Secretary-General. A/1885, 
$/2352, September 26, 1951. 6 pp. mimeo. 

Repatriation of Greek Children. Letter Dated 21 Sep- 
tember 1951 Addressed to the President of the General 
Assembly by the Representative of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics to the United Nations. A/1888, 
September 28, “951. 2 pp. mimeo. 


Economic and Social Council 


Full Employment. Views of Certain Non-Governmental 
Organizations on the Experts’ Report on National and 
International Measures for Full Employment. 
E/1695/Add.6, August 2, 1951. 21 pp. mimeo. 

World Economic Situation. Replies from Member Gov- 
ernments to the Secretary-General’s Communication 
of 2 January 1951 Concerning General Assembly Reso- 
lution 406(V) on the Current World Economic Situa- 
tion. E/1912/Add.10, July 27, 1951. 19 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries 
Methods of Financing Economic Development. 
E/AC.6/L.47, July 26, 1951. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the Committee on the Draft Convention on Free- 
dom of Information. Suggestions and Observations of 
Governments on the Draft Convention. E/2031/ 
Add.6, July 26, 1951. 1. mimeo. 

World Economic Situation. Reports from Governments 
on Action Taken Concerning Production, Distribution 
and Prices of Commodities and Measures To Combat 
Inflation, Replies from Member Governments to the 
Secretary-General’s Communication of 3 May 1951 
Concerning Economic and Social Council Resolution 
841 A (XII) on Action Taken Concerning Production, 
Distribution and Prices of Commodities and Measures 
to Combat Inflation. E/2034/Add.2, July 16, 1951. 
4 pp. mimeo. 

World Economic Situation. Philippines: Revised Draft 
Resolution Incorporating Amendments Proposed by 
the United States and Revised Last Paragraph. 
E/L.182/Rev.1, August 11, 1951. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries. 
Methods of Financing Economic Development. Chile: 
Amendments to the Draft Resolution Contained in the 
Report of the Economic Committee (E/2061) E/L.195, 
August 11, 1951. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. Resolu- 
tion of 30 August 1951. E/2108, September 3, 1951. 
3 pp. mimeo. 


Secretariat 


Letter Dated 23 September 1951 from the Chief of Staff of 
the Truce Supervision Organization in Palestine Ad- 
dressed to the Secretary-General Transmitting A Re- 
port on Fighting in the Tel El Mutila Area. S/2359, 
October 1, 1951. 6 pp. mimeo. 


Trusteeship Council 


Land Alienation, and Land and Population Distribution 
in the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. Memo- 
randum Submitted by the Government of the United 
States of America. T/AC.36/L.28, September 5, 1951. 
11 pp. mimeo. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


A weekly feature, does not appear in this 
issue, but will be resumed in the issue of 
November 5. 











Communiques Regarding Korea 
to the Security Council 


The Headquarters of the United Nations Com- 
mand has transmitted communiqués regarding 
Korea to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations under the following United Nations doc- 
ument numbers: S/2362, October 1; S/2363, Oc- 
tober 2; S/2365, October 4; S/2366, October 4; 
S/2367, October 5; S/2369, October 8; S/2370, 
October 9; S/2371, October 10. 


Consular Offices 


The Consulate at Bari, Italy, which was established on 
April 19, 1951, was officially opened to the public on Sep- 
tember 1, 1951. The United States Informational Ex- 
change (U.S.1LE.) office, also established on April 19, will 
be opened to the public later. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: Oct. 15-21, 1951 


Releases may be obtained from the Office of the 
Special Assistant for Press Relations, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D. C. Items marked (*) 
are not printed in the BULLETIN; items marked (7) 
will appear in a future issue. 


No. Date Subject 


9307 10/15 Thorp: security and shortages 
931 10/15 Anderson: front line of freedom 
932* 10/15 Acheson: TV appearance 
9337 10/15 Proposals to Egypt 
934 10/15 Reply to Adenauer on elections 
935* 10/15 Exchange of persons 
936* 10/15 Foreign Service changes 
937 10/16 Peruvian Minister to study Point 4 
938* 10/16 Visitors to U.S. 
939* 10/16 Exchange of persons 
940 10/16 Denmark’s defense effort 
941 10/16 Bavarian radio interference 
942 10/17 Kirk’s impressions of U.S.S.R. 
943* 10/17 Acheson: honor awards 
944 10/17 Acheson: Egypt rejects proposals 
945+ 10/18 Allison: year ahead in Japan 
946 10/18 Warren to Iro 

947 10/18 Truman: aid to refugees 
948 10/17 Kirk, Vishinsky: U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
949 10/18 Acheson: awards ceremuny 

50 10/19 Mutual security for refugees 
951* 10/19 Visitors to U.S. 
952 10/19 Loftus: Middle East affairs 
953 10/21 Acheson: faith in peace efforts 





1 Printed in BULLETIN of Oct. 22, 1951. 
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Devotion to Duty Lauded in Department 


Remarks by Secretary Acheson? 


What I want you to think about with me this 
afternoon is: What is in the work which we 
are all doing together which has made a person 
devote willingly and enthusiastically and eagerly 
50 years of her life to this work? What is it that 
makes each one of us every day, day in and day 
out, work eagerly and enthusiastically and loyally 
and devotedly at what we are doing? Why is it 
that every time I go home—I think I stay much too 
late at the Department of State—I find that there 
are scores of other people who are staying later 
than I have stayed? I see lights all over the build- 
ing. Sometimes when I get home and want to talk 
to one of my colleagues and telephone him at his 
home I find he isn’t there at all, he is still at the 
Department. I find that my colleagues and all 
of you give up your holidays, give up your eve- 
nings, give up your week ends to stay and work 
on projects which have fired your imagination. 
Sometimes I have to order my colleagues to get 
out of that building, to go away and stay away 
for a few days, and I find, as many Secretaries of 
State have found before me, that no one pays the 
slightest bit of attention to these orders. What 
is it that fires this whole wonderful outfit of which 
we are all parts? 

We know certain things that it most certainly 
is not. It isn’t any desire for applause or popu- 
larity or power, because it takes a very short time 
for all of us to find out that that just isn’t in the 
cards for people who work in the State Depart- 
ment. It isn’t that. It certainly isn’t any great 
material reward. It is not always clear that all 
of us are going to get any reward. However that 
may be, perhaps that was unduly crystal. We do 
not find that a long career in the State Department 
leads to being listed among the 50 richest men and 
women in the United States. So it isn’t that. 
What is it then? 


Made before employees of the Department of State at 
the Third Annual Awards Ceremony in the Departmental 
Auditorium, Washington, D. C., on Oct. 18 and released 
to the press on the same date. 
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It seems to me that what it is is the chance to 
serve your country and to serve it as part of an 
outfit of which you can be proud, where you can 
be happy, where you can know that your col- 
leagues feel the same way about it that you do, and 
you know that you can trust and be trusted all the 
way through. It is a chance to serve. It is the 
same sort of thing in this Department which 
creates great military outfits, groups of men who 
have lived together and fought together and have 
pride in their organization. That, I think, is why 
it is that this Department is so great. 

I have been in other Departments of the Gov- 
ernment. I have been in Washington for over 30 
years and I don’t think any of my colleagues in 
the Cabinet would think it amiss of me if I said 
that after having worked for 11 years in the De- 
partment of State I think it is the finest outfit 
in the entire Government. I don’t think any of 
my distinguished predecessors would think in any 
way that I was reflecting upon prior administra- 
tions if I said that the State Department today 
is better than it ever has been in its long and great 
history. I think they would feel that of course it 
should be, that if it ever stopped making progress, 
if it ever stopped meeting from year to year the 
increasing demands upon it, then it would be 
slipping back. 

No organization can stay static. It has to move 
forward or it has to move backward, and the De- 
partment has been moving, I am glad and de- 
lighted to say, further and faster ahead every 
year. The responsibilities laid upon us are 
enormous, tremendous responsibilities, and we 
have grown to meet those with each new added 
responsibility. 

Now this view which we have of ourselves, 
which I do not think is the conceited view, is not 
shared by everybody. There are people who have 
other views about the Department of State, and 
those people are by no means shy in expressing it. 
I should be the last one to be tender about criti- 
cism. I criticize the Department of State, I like 
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to be criticized by my colleagues and by anybody 
who understands what they are talking about. 
Criticism is good for us. The very fact that criti- 
cism is going on means that the people of the 
United States are interested in what we are doing. 
If they weren’t interested they wouldn’t talk about 
it and we wouldn’t be criticized, but they know 
how important what we are doing is for the coun- 
try. 

a people have ideas, many of the ideas are 
well-informed, some of them are not, but at any 
rate they are all expressed and that leads to debate 
as to whether we are doing the right thing or 
should do something different. That is all to the 
good and I have no objection about that at all. 

But the other thing is very different from that, 
and that is criticism which springs from narrow 

olitical motives, criticism which ‘is reckless and 

eedless of the national interest, criticism which 
is directed to untrue attacks on the personal char- 
acter and the personal wee and devotion of 
many among us. Those are different, those attacks 
we need have no patience with. We need not re- 
gard them as even decent expressions of American 
public opinion. Those attacks tear down the con- 
fidence of the country in the whole structure of 
government. They are evil, so far as the country 
is concerned, and we might just as well state that 
clearly and understand that that is our attitude 
toward that sort of criticism. There is no use 
saying that that type of criticism has done us no 
harm. It has done us a lot of harm, a great deal 


of harm. 
This year we held, as we always do, examina- 


tions for the Foreign Service. The number of 
applicants to take those examinations were just 
half what they were 2 years ago. This seems to 
us to be a large thing. So we went to the schools 
and colleges from which these applicants came and 
asked why it was that there had been such a de- 
cline in those who wanted to take the examina- 
tions for the Foreign Service. We were told that 
the major reason was directly traceable to these 
vicious personal attacks, and we were told that 
the unwillingness of young,men and women to 
subject themselves to that sort of attack led to 
these promising young people turning this year 
to other opportunities which were open to them 
instead of, as they have in the past so often, to 
enter the Foreign Service. 

Now there are other ways where this sort of 
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attack has hurt us. There are other ways which 
are more subtle than what I have just mentioned. 
That it hurt us, there is no question about that. 
One thing, however, it has not hurt. It has not 
hurt our self-respect and it has not hurt our deter: 
mination to do our duty. It has not hurt our 
determination to do it with everything we have in 
us. 
The sort of thing we have been subjected to isn’t 
at all new in the world. In the 16th centu 
Machiavelli was writing about how to accomplis 
certain results that you wanted to accomplish, 
and in his discourses : says, “Amongst the other 
means which ambitious citizens frequently em- 
ployed to achieve power was this practice of calum- 
niating.” Well, if this was a racket in the 16th 
century it certainly had something of a revival in 
the 20th century. But, as I say, the way to meet 
this is to meet it by doing our duty, and if we 
continue to do our duty, if we continue to hold 
our heads high this thing will pass. 

The American people are fair people. They 
won’t stand forever this sort of vicious personal 
scurrilous attack. They won’t stand for it and 
if we just go ahead steadily doing our duty, carry- 
ing on as the Department has always carried on 
in the past, then those young people who have 
been temporarily discouraged from joining us will 
see that this is the one place in the world that 
they simply must join, because here is devotion, 
here is character, here is the opportunity to serve 
the country. And I think that each of us can meet 
the sort of attacks I have just been talking about 
by every day saying “I am going to do my duty 
today in such a way that I will know that these 
attacks are the lies which I am sure they are.” If 
everybody does that we don’t have to worry. We 
will come through this period. 

Not all of us can do dramatic things; not all of 
us can do things that people talk about, but each 
- of us has his duty and each one of us can do 
that. 

Justice Holmes talks in one of his little speeches 
about the feelings of a man who has come to the 
end of a very long life and a long service on the 
bench and looks back over what he has done and 
finds it so distressingly small, and he ends up by 
saying words that I should like to leave with you. 
He said, “Alas, gentlemen, we cannot live our 
dreams. We are lucky enough if we can give a 
sample of our best and if we can know in our 
hearts that it was nobly done.” 
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Africa 
EGYPT: Rejection of proposal for Middle East 
defense command regretted by US. .. 


Aid to Foreign Countries 


Export-Import Bank —a credit to Venezuelan 
corporation ° 


American Republics 


PERU: Minister of Education to visit US. . . 
VENEZUELA: Export- a Bank a credit 
to corporation ° 


Arms and Armed Forces 


Soviet charges remilitarization of hepemrane text 
of US. reply . c) & 


Asia 


KOREA: 
Communiqués to the Security Council 
U.N. command operations, 27th report ° 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. exchange views on armistice ne- 
gotiations (Kirk, Vishinsky) . . 
MIDDLE EAST: Unity of purpose of U.S. and 
U.K. (address by Loftus) pase 
PAKISTAN: Truman sends condolences “on 
death of Prime Minister ‘ -s 


Communism 


Life in the Soviet Union as seen by the US. 
Ambassador (Kirk) . 

Negotiations for armistice in Korea (statement 
by Vishinsky) . 

U.S. position in world ‘today against forces of 
world communism (Acheson) ‘ 


Congress 


LEGISLATION: Mutual eared Bill, erect 
provisions (P.L.165) . . . «‘s 


Europe 
AUSTRIA: U.S. reply to Soviet dean of re- 


militarization 
DENMARE: 
Concern over criticism of defense efforts in 
House hearings . 
Role in crusade for freedom and U. Ss. ‘support 
(address by Anderson). . 
GERMANY: 
Proposal for holding free elections . . 
Soviet interference in Bavarian Radio trans- 
mission reported by Hicoc ° 
ITALY: Consulate at Bari opened to public 
SWITZERLAND: General Council, (Iro); Ex- 
ecutive Committee, 8th session . 
U.K.: Unity of purpose with US. in Middle 
East (Loftus) 
U.S.S.R.: 
Exchange of views with U.S. on negotiations 
for armistice in Korea (Kirk, Vishinsky) . 
Life in the Soviet Union as seen _—" the U.S. 
Ambassador (Kirk) .. 


Foreign Service 
Consulate at Bari, Italy, opened to public. 


International Meetings 


Sulphur Committee (Imc) recommends alloca- 
tion of world crude sulphur supply 
U.S. Delegations: 
General Council, 10th sess.; Executive Com- 
mittee, 8th sess. (Iro) . * 
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Mutual Aid and Defense 

Denmark concerned by criticism of defense ef- 
fort in House hearings . . 

Egypt’s rejection of proposal for Middle East 
Defense Command regretted by U.S. — 
ment by Acheson). . ‘ 

Securing the Peace (address by Truman) | 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

Danish membership in Nato and resulting 
changes in foreign policy of Denmark. . . 

Denmark concerned by criticism of defense ef- 
forts in House hearings : 

North Atlantic Council in Rome, purposes ot 
meeting (Acheson over NBC television) . 


Presidential Documents 
CORRESPONDENCE: 
Refugee plan, U.S. participation in peat 
dent’s reply to Queen Juliana) . 
Truman sends condolences on death "of 
Pakistan Prime Minister . > a! 


Refugees and Displaced Persons 
General Council, 10th sess.; Executive Com- 
mittee, 8th sess. (IRo) R Scones as Maire 
U.S. participation in refugee plan: 
President Truman’s letter to Queen a regen 
Provisions of Mutual Security Bill 


State, Department of 

Confirmation of officers .. 

Devotion to duty lauded in ‘department ‘(re- 
marks by Acheson at honor awards cere- 
mony, Oct. 18) . Pe a de en eS 


Treaties and Other sunislesittenadt Agreements 
US.—Denmark agreement for defense of Green- 
land _— new Danish confidence — 
derson) . o 


United Nations 

Command operations in Korea, 27th report . 

Current U.N. documents: selected bibliography . 

IRO: General Council, 10th sess.; Executive 
Committee, 8th sess. ° 

Proposal for holding free elections. in. Germany . 

SECURITY COUNCIL: Communiqués regarding 
Korea. . 

U.S.S.R. membership discussed by Secretary 
Acheson over NBC Television Network 


Name Inder 
Acheson, Secretary Dean ... . . 685, 702, 
Adenauer, Konrad oan ae ee 
Anderson, Eugenie 
Austin, Warren R. 
de Kauffman, Henrik 
Donnelly, Walter J. 
Harriman, W. Averell 
Irwin, Lt. Gen. Leroy 
Juliana, Queen. 
Khwaja Nazimuddin 
Kirk, Alan G. “ee 
Liaquat Ali Khan 
Loftus, John A. . 
Mansfield, Michael J. 
Mendoza, Col. Juan . 
Roosevelt, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Stone, Shepard .. ° 
Sviridov, General V. P. Fe eae ee ae ee 
Truman, President my mse. oe 
Vishinsky, Andrei... ae Aas. gee ee 
Vorys, John M. 
Warren, George L. 
Webb, James E. 
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